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MRS SEMPILL’S FIRST ATTEMPT 
AT GENTILITY. 

ALL over Scotland, a custom prevails amongst people 
in the least removed above indigence, of preparing 
every summer a certain quantity of gooseberry jam 
and currant jelly, or one or other of these preserves, 
which they usually store in little pots, and set care- 
fully by, to be used at high tea-drinkings during the 
ensuing winter, or applied as a cure for sore throats, 
supposing that any of the family should become liable 
to that ailment. As almost every body in the country 
has a garden, in which the fruit is raised, the expense 
of this little luxury is not great ; yet it is sufficient to 
put the article beyond the reach of the poorer class, 
who therefore only become acquainted with jelly or 
jam, when, in the event of any illness befalling them, 
some kind neighbour in better circumstances sends 
a pot of the precious condiment, to aid in effecting 
a cure, or to alleviate the languor of a sick-bed. 
Amongst children of all denominations, it is the very 
first luxury known or enjoyed ; and hence, to them, 
the season for making it is one of the most important 
in the whole year, seeing that it is not easy for mothers, 
or aunts, or grandmothers, to perform the operation 
without certain not inconsiderable spillings finding 
their way to young mouths. 

Though perhaps three-fourths of the respectable 

burghers’ wives make these preserves, it may readily 
be supposed that all do not possess, as their own pro- 
perty, the brazen pan required for the purpose. In 
fact, very few pans are needed amongst a considerable 
population. By virtue of the general system of bor- 
rowing and lending which subsists ir. country places, 
one pan may serve some twenty or thirty people every 
season. In a certain respectable west-country town, 
a few years ago, there were but three pans—one be- 
longing to the minister, another to the master of the 
boarding-school, and a third to the relict of a rather 
wealthy citizen deceased. When the time drew nigh 
for the making of jelly, these pans were drawn from 
the seclusion in which they lay during the rest of the 
year, and carefully scoured. But it was odds if their 
respective owners got an easy or convenient use made 
of them. The applications for the loan of the utensil 
came so fast and thick, that it was with no small dif- 
ficulty that either the minister’s wife, or the wife of 
the keeper of the boarding-school, or Mrs Mitchell, 
the respectable old citizen’s widow, could get her own 
jelly made on the very day when the ripeness of her 
berries made the process desirable. The ladies would 
either make a formal call to prefer the request in 
person, or, if more at ease, some such message as this 
would come by the errand-going daughter for the time 
being : “ My mother has her compliments to you, Mrs 
Mitchell, and would be much obliged for the loan of 
the brass pan ;” to which the answer would probably 
be, “ Make my compliments to your mother, and tell 
her that the pan is engaged to-day to Mrs Harper, 
and to-morrow to Mrs Jamieson, and on Friday to 
Mrs Thomson, and on Saturday I intend to use it 
myself ; but your mother shall have it on Monday.” 
This will serve to give some idea of the active service 
which these three brass pans underwent in the jelly- 
making season. In fact, during three weeks of July, 
it was scarcely possible to walk along the street of this 
quiet old place, without getting a glimpse of some 
one of these three flaming culinary articles, as it was 
whisked along in the hands of the servant lasses from 
the house where it had been, to that in which it was 
to be used. 

One year, a certain Mrs Sempill resolved to make a 
few pots of currant jelly for the first time. She was 
the wife of a watchmaker in a very small way, whose 
sign of a huge gilt watch on the outside, with the 


hands eternally indicating twenty-five minutes past 
nine, was but poorly supported within by an empty 
clock-case, and three saucers on a table near the win- 
dow, containing the disjected members of certain ho- 
rologes long ago sent in to be mended, but which, after 
being taken down, had somehow never been put up 
again, so that the owners had ceased years ago even to 
inquire afterthem. MrSempill, however, had a small 
allowance for keeping the town-clock in order, and, 
what with repairing eight-day clocks at the houses of 
the owners, ard other sources of revenue, he contrived 
to live much as other por tradesmen do. The wife 
was a soft, good-natured, sluttish woman, with a large 
family of small children, who, as she had no servant, 
fell entirely to be managed, or, properly speaking, 
mis-managed, by herself. The back room in which 
they lived was constantly overflowing into the shop 
and street with little puddled creatures, in whom the 
human lineaments could scarcely be discerned beneath 
the thick stratum of dirt with which their faces were 
encrusted, but who nevertheless seemed as happy with 
pillows for dolls, and tea-spoons for toys, as if they 
had had the contents of a bazaar at their command. 
The heart of the stoutest housewife might have sunk 
beneath such a tremendous load of duty as fell to the 
lot of poor Mrs Sempill. For her part, she had never 
attempted to grapple with it. If she could contrive 
to prepare their meals with some sort of punctuality, 
it was the utmost she could do. As for her person, it 
was in one constant mess of dirt. Even the black 
prints which she wore for their eminently useful virtue 
of keeping long clean, were glaringly dirty. She had 
altogether a torn-down, worn-out look, as if she every 
day endured a fate not much less harassing than that 
of poor Honoria, represented in Chaucer’s ancient 
tale, as every day torn to pieces by the dogs of her 
rejected lover. A sterner or more refined nature 
would have been broken by such circumstances ; but 
poor Mrs Sempill was of that easy temper which does 
not grieve itself about what cannot be helped, and 
she struggled on through twenty years of incessant 
drudgery of the worst kind, with nothing like the ulti- 
mate exhaustion which might have been expected. 
One year, we say, Mrs Sempill resolved to make her 
own jelly. It was an almost unaccountable resolution. 
Perhaps some one had made her a present of the fruit ; 
or some debt of long standing had been unexpectedly 
paid ; or Mr Sempill had got an order for a new main- 
spring for a gentleman’s watch ; or some other un- 
commonly agreeable circumstance had occurred to 
disturb the unfortunate torn-down woman in her mo- 
notony of contented poverty, and inspire her with the 
idea of for once imitating her betters. However the 
notion was suggested to her, certain it is that Mrs 
Sempill did make preparations for the boiling of a 
panful of currant jelly. The requisite utensil was 
bespoken from Mrs Mitchell with all due ceremony, 
and as solemnly promised. The sugar was purchased, 
and the berries were gathered. Great was the sensa- 
tion produced amongst the host of youngsters, from 
the eldest boy aged twelve, down to the prattlers of 
two or three years, when it was discovered that there 
was to be a making of jelly that night in the house. 
A subdued ebullition of great joy went through all 
hearts. The usual amount of noise and turbulence 
was diminished about one-half, and even Tam, noted 
as the most irrepressibly mischievous of the whole clan, 
was for two hours a positively well-behaved boy. About 
three in the afternoon, they were all set down at a 
table with their mother to pick the berries from the 
stalks, in order to prepare them for the pan. There 
were strict injunctions to eat none ; but of what use 
are all the demands of a morality which goes beyond 
the ordinary limits of human virtue? The temptation 


to eat was irresistible, and eat they did accordingly. 
Mrs Sempill, in the course of her other duties, now 
and then cast an eye to the little busy fry around the 
table, and often would she cry, “Now, Tam, you're 
eating,” “ Bob, ye villain, if I come till ye,” and so 
forth ; but it was all in vain. The eating was kept 
up just as long as there remained any berries to be 
picked ; after which, feeling that prompt measures 
were best, they each seized a handful out of the basin, 
and rushed out of doors in a whirlwind of triumphant 
laughter, to devour the spoil at leisure, and mock the 
gaze of powerless vexation with which their mother 
followed them. 

A quarter of an hour served at any time to reconcile 
Mrs Sempill to her offending offspring, and no more 
was necessary on the present occasion. One by one 
they came quietly in, and once more took up their 
positions in the kitchen, where they found their mother 
engaged in straining the berries through a piece of a 
cloth. All gazed with wonder and delight on the red 
stream which poured through the cloth into the pan ; 
and when that operation was concluded, and the cloth 
with its contents laid aside, all rushed with eagerness 
on the pulp of husks, of which in a few minutes they 
scarcely left a single particle. Mrs Sempill complained 
grievously of their depredations on the fruit, which, 
she said, was not above a half of what it had been ; 
but they were so much accustomed to similar com- 
plaints, that they paid little attention to this. Having 
placed the pan containing the juice of the berries on 
the hearth-stone, she put in her sugar, and then went 
to a press to get a spoon, wherewith to stir the mess. 
Her back was not turned above half a minute ; yet in 
that little time a new attack had been made upon the 
materials of her jelly. When she once more turned 
her eyes to the fireside, she beheld the whole tribe 
gathered in a dense cluster around the pan, no part of 
which was visible for heads, while a score of fingers 
were busily engaged in conveying portions of the raw, 
but yet sweet mixture, towards not much fewer mouths 
—an object, nevertheless, which did not so entirely 
engross them but that they had drawn several mur- 
derous-looking streaks with the red liquor across each 
other’s faces, partly through a spirit of fun, and partly 
to revenge certain attempts at monopoly which they 
had severally made. The mother’s heart sank within 
her at the sight. She was very near being almost 
angry. But asqueal from one, upon whose bare foot a 
red cinder had fallen, banished the unworthy feeling, 
and preserved her equanimity. “Tam, I wonder what 
you mean—Jock, ye slewan—ah, Davie !” these were 
the only remonstrances which the good woman made 
on the occasion, as she proceeded to lift the pan up 
from the midst of them, and placed it on the fire. 
They, on their part, were much more concerned about 
the number of licks they had respectively got, or de- 
prived each other of, than about her upbraidings ; 
and it is not unlikely that one.or two fights would 
have taken place amongst them, if their attention had 
not now been powerfully called towards the pan, as it 
began to simmer on the fire. The great time had at 
length arrived. All was eager expectation and won- 
der. On stools and chairs in front of the fire, or upon 
the hobs beside it, the whole crew perched themselves, 
in order to command a bird’s eye, or rather, perhaps, 
asheep’s eye view of the interior of the vessel, through 
which their mother caused the spoon incessantly to 
wander. “ Eh, how the sugar’s melting! Eh, how 
the bells are coming up! Eh, how red it is!” were 
among the exclamations which broke from them every 
moment, whilst every eye glistened with delight, and 
every mouth gushed with the water of hope. “Eh, 
mother, I'll stir for ye,” cried Tam. “ No, let me— 
let me—let me—let me,” exclaimed half a score other 
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voices, amongst which could be heard that of the child 
of two years, who only spoke from imitation of the 
rest. ‘Phis the mother, for.reasons good, was pleased 
to decline, although the perspiration was already pour- 
ing in streams over her good-natured cheeks. Tam, 
however, was not to be baulked in his obliging design ; 
so he rushed to a drawer, got.a horn-spoon, and next 
instant was aiding his mother in her culinary duty. 
The help he gave might have been repelled, if the rest 
had not immediately followed his example ; so that, 
before she could utter a word of remonstrance, her 
spoon was struggling in the boiling mess with six or 
eight others, wielded by hands quite as vigorous, and 
a little more active than her own. To have attempted 
to thrust out these volunteer spoons, would, she per- 
ceived, only cause the loss of as much jelly as would 
stick to them, and this as often as they might be with- 
drawn. Feeling herself quite unable to contend with 
the enemy, she tried to temporise with him. She said 
she would allow them to stir, if they would promise 
not to take out the spoons to lick them. All readily 
promised ; and next moment, as if the forbiddance had 
only served to suggest the trick to them, each man 
‘was seen cooling his spoon by a vigorous application 
of his breath, and endeavouring to divest it of its lus- 
cious burden. Vain was every piteous protestation 
of the perspiring woman—vain every threat (for she 
at length began to threaten)—equally vain all at- 
tempts to thrust them away from a place to which 
the necessity of constant stirring chained herself. 
She vowed she would tell their father, and they should 
see what he would say ; but they well knew that they 
should all be in their beds before he came home. By 
and bye, the time came when she herself should taste 
the jelly, to ascertain if it was sufficiently boiled; and 
for this purpose she took out some, which she put into 
a saucer, and placed on the dresser. When, after a 
minute, she turned round to taste this little quantity, 
she beheld the saucer applied vertically to Tam’s face, 
while his two wicked grey eyes twinkled merrily over 
the upper edge. The rascal had licked it as clean as 
if it had been washed. “Ah, Tam!” she could only 
cry. She now put a small quantity into two saucers, 
whieh she placed on the sides of the fireplace, so as to 
be directly under her eye. That instant, both were 
whisked off by two new culprits, who securely enjoyed 
the treat at the back of the door, while she could only 
cry to them that they were young blackguards, and 
should have none when it was ready. But these tricks 
of three of the younkers unavoidably led to other tricks, 
it being an old-established maxim in this house, that, 
if one got any thing good, whether by free-will offer- 
ing or by stealth, all the rest were entitled to as much. 
Davie, therefore, and Will, considering themselves 
defrauded by the stouthrief of Tam, Jock, and Peter, 
instantly set about measures for the purpose of right- 
ing themselves ; and seizing two of the little pots which 
their mother had placed on the table for the reception 
of the jelly, began te help themselves to a reasonable 
proportion out of the pan by means of their spoons. 
The mother entreated that they would put down the 


pots, as the jelly was now ready, and would spoil if | 


longer kept on the fire. She even promised them 
whole slices of bread covered with jelly, if they would 
do as she bade them. But they had long come to 
know the force of the old proverb, that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush ; and, even if she were 
afterwards to deny them what she now on a certain 
eondition offered, they had too much reliance on their 
own powers of appropriation, to fear that they should 
make themselves at least as well. They therefore 
licked on with all due deliberation till they had finished 
their messes, when, to do them justice, they did re- 
place the pots. Mrs Sempill was now in a sad stew 
with heat and apprehension, and wished heartily 
that she had never attempted to make jelly. “Oh 
bairns, bairns,” she exclaimed piteously ; then added 
in her own thoughts, “ was there ever ony poor woman 
sae trysted with a family as I have been! If he had 
been but. at hame himsell (meaning her husband), they 
might hae been keepit aff me awhile. But he’s never 
here when he’s wanted.” All regrets, however, were 
now vain, and she was glad to conclude the business, 
as she thought, by pouring out the contents of her 
pan, which she found to fill only three pots and a tea- 
cup, being not above the half of what she would have 
had, if the children, to use her own expression, had 
behaved themselves. 

In a compound state between parboiled, baked, and 
melted, poor Mrs Sempill now sat down to rest on a 
chair as far from the fire as possible, while the juve- 
niles, still far from sated, flocked about the three pots 
and the tea-cup, to gaze upon the still hot liquid, and 
calculate how many slices of loaf it could make deli- 
cious. Nothing of course but the absolute dread of 
scalding their fingers could have prevented them from 
plunging into it ; the mother knew that, and was for 
the meantime at ease on the subject. But this state 


of things lasted but for a short time. A tremendous 
attack was now made upon her for pieces with jelly on 
them, by way of trying it. She had, they alleged, pro- 
mised them as much, and there, they said, was the loaf 
ready to be cut. for the purpose. “ Weel, but, bairns, 
ye have taken twice as much already as would have 
made jelly-pieces for ye. Ye canna baith eat your 
piece and haeit.” “Ah, but you promised,” they said, 
and from this position nothing could drivethem. As 
for what had been taken during the cooking, why, it 
was not well then. They had only taken a few tast- 
ings. Now that it was poured out, and fully made, it 
was quite a different thing. Worsted even in argu- 
ment, worthy Mrs Sempill had no alternative but to 
comply with their requests. Each, in short, got a 
slice of bread, covered neatly over with the lukewarm 
stuff—a process which exhausted the tea-cup, and 
made a considerable inroad upon the eontents of one 
of the pots. So quickly were these pieces devoured, 
that he who first got one had finished it, and was 
clamouring for more, long ere she had supplied the 
last. Vainly did she tryto repelthedemand. It was 
immediately supported by a second voice, and these 
two again by a third, belonging to other young gen- 
tlemen who had finished their pieces, so that, let her 
spread as quickly as she liked, she had always one-half 
clamouring and another eating. At this stage of the 
business, her hopes were limited to two pots. She 
thought, if she could only save these, her labours might 
not be quite in vain. But at this moment some one 
entered the shop, and she found it necessary to leave 
the scene of action for a moment, to see what was 
wanted. It was only a little girl asking for the change 
of a penny ; and in dispatching this application, little 
time, it may be supposed, was needed. Yet, short as 
was the term of her absence, great events had mean- 
while taken place in the kitchen. When she returned 
thither, the first sight that met her eye was one of 
her full pots in the act of tumbling. off the dresser, 
from which it had been pushed in a struggle between 
Jock and Jamie for the possession of the loaf. Of 
course, the pot breke on the stone floor, over which 
its contents spread in a liquid stream. Meanwhile, 
two other youngsters, perched on the table, were busily 
engaged in spooning out the contents of the next best 
pot, so that the coup d’wil presented to Mrs Sempill, 
at the moment of her return, was of a nature alto- 
gether to afflict her with complete despair. She had 
now no hope of saving even a wreck of what had cost 
her so much trouble, and her first and most natural 
emotion was to resign the whole to that destruction to 
which it seemed to have been predestined. “ Weel, 
weel, bairns,” said she, “just take it a’ amang ye, 
and make me quit o’t. It’s the first jelly I’ve made, 
and it will be the last.” She then sat patiently down 
beside the fire,and looked quietly on while the swarm of 
her offspring spooned, and licked, and slobbered away 
at the remains of the precious mess, of which, in five 
minutes, not one particle remained either upon table 
or floor, or spoon or pot, neither in the pan from which 
the liquid had been poured ; nor was there left, in- 
deed, any memorial that such a thing as currant jelly 
had once been there, excepting here and there a streak 
across a cheek or a brow, and a general stickiness over 
the most part of the furniture of the room, including 
particularly all handles of doors and drawers, the cause 
of which must be obvious. 

Such was the history of Mrs Sempill’s first attempt 
at gentility. It is scarcely necessary to add, that her 
last recorded exclamation became a strict truth, and 
that she never again borrowed Mrs Mitchell’s brass 
pan. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
INFUSORIA, OR INFUSORY ANIMALS. 
Third and Concluding Article. 
Since the previous articles on the Infusoria have 
passed from our hands, we have been interrogated as 
to the methods by which these singular creatures may 
be procured ; and as such an inquiry may naturally 
enough occur to many, it will not be out of place, in 
addition to the statements which either have or may 
still casually be made, to introduce here a very few 
words on the point. It has already been mentioned 
generally, that these Infusores are found to be produced 
in vegetable and animal infusions ; and stalks of 
plants, leaves, flowers, and seeds, have all been speci- 
fied as affording ready sources whence they may be 
procured, avoiding those only which contain tannin, 
or some other powerful astringent principle ; common 
flour also, and more particularly hay, have been indi- 
cated ; whilst at the same time care should be taken 
that the water in which these substances are placed, 
is both clean and fresh. The sediment of rain water 
passing over spouts and leaden gutters has also been 
mentioned, and even the little water-troughs placed 
in bird-cages, for the use of the prisoner songsters. 
Colleetions of stagnant water in the vicinity of farm- 


yards are celebrated for yielding abundant supplies, 
which are in their greatest perfection during summer 
and autumn. When thus proeured, they may be pre- 
served alive for a considerable time, being occasionally 
supplied with some fresh vegetable matter; and we 
have seen it stated, that the race has been maintained 
for five years in @ glass vase, the successive genera- 
tions, however, degenerating, losing their brightvand 
fresh colouring, and becoming smaller and quite 
lucid. We need scarcely add that they abound in - 
gish streams and pools, where they are said to er 
sunshine, and to descend to the bottom in cloudy wea- 
ther, concealing themselves in the mud. 

We now proceed in this article to draw the subject 
to a close ; and however wonderful the organisation 
and functions of the individual Infusoria may appear, 
as they have been imperfectly sketched in the preced- 
ing numbers, yet the interest excited yields, if that be 
possible, to what is awakened in contemplating these 
animals in the aggregate, whether in our own days 
or in former epochs of the world’s history ; whether 
alive, and so forming an important section in the ani- 
mal series, or dead, when the history of their remains 
in the bowels of the earth proves no less interesting. 
The productions of the kindred Zoophytes, in the 
innumerable coral reefs and islands which bestud the 
ocean, are truly wonderful; but not less astonishing 
certainly is it, that the organic remains of these invi« 
sible atoms should abound to such an extent, as actu- 
ally, in the language of Dr Ehrenberg, to swell in no 
small measure the amount of the solid matter of the 
crust of the globe.* 

Many of these animalculi, as already remarked, are 
of a beautiful green colour. If water, then, contain~ 
ing some of these, be taken from a pool or marsh, and 
conveyed into a covered vessel, a layer of fine powder, 
speedily becoming a green crust, will ere _ be 
found on its surface, and more particularly near the 
margin of the glass. This crust, at first a bright 
green, gradually assumes a brown and yellow hue 
This constitutes the well-known Priestly matter ot 
former days, which at one time so much engaged the 
attention of philosophers, It seems formed of the 
more solid portions, and especially the outer coverings 
or shields of these animalcules, which, in successive 
generations, have ceased to live. 

This process, which can be witnessed in a limited 
way in a wine-glass, often proceeds, as already | 
on a very different scale. The immeasurable 
almost infinite fecundity of these animals has already 
been stated, and more especially of some which produce 
their eggs even in masses, It is no uncommon thing 
to find in ponds and ditches immense quantities of these 
in the form of gelatinous balls, from an ineh to two 
inchesin diameter. They also frequently abound amidst 
mud and swamps, which possess a character easily 
recognised by the practised eye; so that M. Ehren- 
berg, during the few days he was in this city, did not 
fail to discover a locality where he procured specimens, 
which he exhibited to astonished admirers. Genera- 
tion succeeds generation with a rapidity which cannot 
be estimated, and their remains thus accumulate in 
countless myriads, and to a vast extent, 

The phenomena we have now been noticing are 
perhaps still more conspicuous in the vast ocean than 
in these terrestrial waters. These green Infusoria 
superabound in what is called the green water of the 
ocean, which, to say nothing of its occurrence in other 
regions, has been stated upon high authority to occupy 
about one-fourth part of the Greenland Sea, equal te 
about 20,000 square miles. Captain Scoresby, in 1816, 
was the first to examine this green water, when, to 
his astonishment, he found it owed its colour to an 
immense number of animals, most of which were in- 
visible without the aid of the microscope. Most of 
those observed were from the 20th to the 30th of an 
inch in diameter. Mr Scoresby estimates that two 
square miles contained 23,888,000,000,000,000 ; and 
as that number is above the range of human thought, 
he illustrates it by observing that 80,000 persons must 
have started at the creation of the world to complete 
the enumeration at the time he wrote. The reflee 
tions which the distinguished mariner made on these 
green Microscopia, are equally applicable to the whole 

nfusoria, The former invisible atoms constitute the 
principal feeding grounds of the mighty whale, for 
they supply food to the shrimps, crustacea, &c., whieh 
form its food. In like manner, the smaller Infu 
in fresh water as well as in salt, are devoured with 
greediness by the larger ones; they in their turn are 
devoured by small reptiles, and the fry of the lesser 
fish, which again supply food to the larger ; and so on 
to all the inhabitants of water, air, and land, to'the 
last link of the chain, not excluding man himself. 

The luminosity of the sea, by which is meant that 
bright sparkling and bespangling seen in a dark night 
when its waters are agitated by an oar, the prow of a 
ship, or any other cause, is another striking phenome- 
non in which the Infusory animals play a distinguished 
part. These appearances have been observed in all 
ages, and in most countries, and must have been wit- 
nessed by all who reside near the sea. They occur, 
however, by much the most conspicuously in warm 
climates; and as exhibiting its striking effects, we 
shall quote a few lines from the account of a scientific 
expedition sent by the French government to the 
southern hemisphere. ‘ On reaching the equator, the 
whole crew were greatly astonished at an appearance 


* Ann. of Nat. Hist. ii. 192, 
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which presented itself. One night, when the heavens 
were very dark and cloudy, a bright band, as of phos- 
phorus, covered the water at the horizon ; presently 
ocean seemed in a flame, and sparks of fire ap- 
red to rise from its surface. Our voyagers had 
often witnessed the phosphorescence of the sea in tem- 
rate climates, but they had not seen the aurora 
Loses, for which they took it; but, on advancing, 
they discovered that this extraordinary light was pro- 
duced by a countless multitude of small animals, which 
appeared like sparks of fire. Many of them were 
—— on board, and the naturalist of the expedi- 
tion, M. Peron, found on examination that they suc- 
cessively assumed all the colours of the rainbow, at 
first shining with great brilliancy, till their usual 
irritability being enfeebled, their colour faded and 
entirely disappeared.” The name given to these ap- 
rances by the Arabs is Kandil al Bahr, or sea 
terns ; and Dr Ehrenberg, when on the Red Sea, 
and elsewhere, bestowed a particular attention upon 
them. For a long time he was unable to perceive the 
manner in which the light, whether phosphorescent 
or of a different kind, was generated. Ultimate- 
ly, however, he was more successful; and the last 
account we have seen, though not very detailed, is 
most interesting. Having placed on the object-glass 
of his microscope, water containing some of these ani- 
malculi (Infusores, and Annelides—minute worms), 
he was exceedingly astonished to perceive that the 
diffuse glimmer which surrounded them was nothing 
else than a collection of a vast number of sparks pro- 
ceeding from every part of their bodies, and especiall 
from those of the Annelides, These sparks, which 
succeeded each other with great rapidity, had such a 
close resemblance to those seen in common electrical 
discharges, that M. Ehrenberg had no hesitation in 
considering them precisely the same. He has also 
satisfied himself that the light emitted is not owing to 
any particular secretion going on in these little crea- 
tures, but solely to a distinct act of their volition, and 
that it manifests itself at will when they are irritated. 
As in the torpedo, the well-known electrical fish called 
Tremola by the Italians, the discharge recommences 
after atime of repose. From the similarity of effects, 
the identity of causes may be inferred ; and as now the 
electricity of the torpedo cannot be doubted, it must 
be admitted that electricity is also the eause which 
produces luminosity in the Infusores and Annelides, 
Our space forbids us to enlarge on this interesting 
topic ;* and we must dismiss it by observing, that these 
discoveries open up a wide and most interesting field 
of research and speculation with regard to some im- 
portant functions in beings of the highest order. 

It has been mentioned above, that when a glassful 
of water containing green animalcules is taken from 
a marsh, their remains form a green crust, which 
speedily changes into a brown or yellow colour. The 
same process would appear to go on in nature on a 

_ large scale, at our very doors, and in appearances with 
which every one must be familiar. At all events, Dr 
Ehrenberg, a few years since, discovered that the 
ochre-yellow slimy substance which sometimes covers 
the soil in marshy rivulets and ditches, and which is 
So generally regarded as a deposit of oxide or rust of 
iron, constituting chalybeate springs, as they exist at 
Airthrie wells, Harrogate, and very generally over 
England, Scotland, and elsewhere, is a very delicate 
form of one of the Infusory animalcules. When 
heated, this substance becomes red like iron-rust, and 
manifests, in a very complete way, all the characters 
of that metal : neither does it lose its form by burning, 
nor by the action of strong acids, so that it must pos- 
sess a siliceous character, All the yellow deposits sur- 
rounding bog-iron ore, exhibit siliceous thread-shaped 
fragments, the residuum or remainder after the re- 
moval of the iron ; so that it is extremely probable that 
these Infusoria perform an important part in the for- 
mation of this metallic mineral, either by the direct 
addition of the iron which they themselves contain, 
or by attracting the iron which may form a portion 
of foreign bodies, This product of the Infusoria is 
widely distributed in nature, and possesses remarkable 
properties, It is sometimes called the earth of sea- 
sand, and is endowed with a hardness which scratches 
glass ; it is not, like lime and other earths, soluble in 
acids, and, when pure, is very valuable in the manu- 
facture of the finer kinds of porcelain and glass. 

When we are thus informed of layers of dead Infu- 
soria formed on common marshes or in ditches, we are 
in some measure prepared to understand how the same 
substances may have formed great layers or strata, tak- 
ing their place amongst the other rocks which fall under 
the attention of thegeologist. The fact, however it may 
be received, is so, Vast layers of rock, at or near the 
surface of the earth, and many feet in thickness, have 
been discovered in various parts of the world, which 
the microscope has found to be composed solely of the 
shields or hard parts of Infusoria—these remains 
of Infusoria having, of course, been deposited from 
great bodies of water which formerly overspread the 

» Rocks of this kind have long been noticed by 
both the learned and the unlearned ; but it was not 
known of what they were composed, till the microscope 
of Dr Ehrenberg, not long ago, detected the wonder- 
ful secret. Some of these rocks are of a soft floury 
consistence ; henee are described by the term Berg- 
mehi (as much as to say mountain-meal); and, in 
northern countries, the substance has actually been 
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eaten, and found nutritive, when failure of harvests 
or other causes led to a scarcity of the more familiar 
kinds of provisions, From a supposition that they 
were a vegetable deposit, the term vegetable earths was 
applied to them by some naturalists. What places 
their real character entirely beyond dispute, Dr Ehren- 
berg has actually shown, by experiment in the Royal 
Deer Park at Berlin, how such rocks may be formed 
by means of the Infusory tribes, The only difference 
between the crust formed in experiments like his, and 
a layer of rock several feet thick, and of large extent, 
is in the scale on which the phenomenon takes place. 
In the one case we have a natural operation on a large 
scale, and the other an artificial operation on a small 
one. But all the other features of the process must 
be considered as identical. 

In January 1838, Professor Hausmann communi- 
cated a paper to the Royal Society of Giéttingen, in 
which he stated that the silica resulting from deceased 
Infusoria had been found in astonishing quantities 
in six different places in the first acclivity of the pla- 
teau, or rising ground, near Liinenberg, covered only 
with a foot and a half of soil. An upper bed or layer 
of pure white silica, being an extremely fine loose 
powder-like chalk, with the feeling of starch, has the 
thickness of from ten to eighteen feet. The lower bed, 
which, too, is very nearly pure silica, had been pene- 
trated to the depth of ten feet, without the lower 
boundary having been reached. Mr Ehrenberg has 
found that both these earths are entirely composed of 
beautiful and perfectly preserved Infusory coverings ; 
that they are various ;—but, what peculiarly merits 
attention is, that they all belong to known species, such 
as are found in a living state in fresh water, at the pre- 
sent day. That such a mass, some thirty feet thick, 
should consist almost entirely of the coverings of such 
animalcules, is a fact which the mind can scarcely at 
once grasp. When we, moreover, consider that from 
this silica, thus formed, the finest optical instruments 
are prepared, by which, again, the structure of these 
Infusoria is to 4 further prosecuted, what a train of 
reflections rushes upon the mind! Well might Dr 
Hausmann exclaim, “ Glass formed from the coverings 
of Infusory animals! Who, a few years ago, would 
have believed it possible, that glass, by whose assist- 
ance invisible life in water is revealed to us, was to 
be prepared from materials derived from these same 
minute animated beings ; and that we should be en- 
abled, by means of the substance thus prepared from 
this invisible creature, to investigate the smallest and 
most obscure, as well as the greatest and most remote, 
bodies in creation !” 

From what has been already said, it will easily be 
understood how such siliceous deposits should be found 
connected with turf and peat. In this view the fol- 
lowing particulars are interesting. A small portion 
of a hard siliceous or flinty mass, together with some 
specimens of peat, found in a peat-bog near Franzans- 
bod, in Bohemia, being submitted to the examination 
of Dr Ehrenberg, he found that the siliceous mass was 
almost entirely composed of extremely well-preserved 
Infusoria, which he regards as belonging to some of 
the presently existing forms. Many of them could 
likewise be recognised in the specimen of the turf. 
Five different species, or kinds, of Infusoria were dis- 
covered, and all of them were living forms. The 
great transparency of the hard substance, together 
with its freedom from all the organic or animal matter 
of the siliceous shields, renders it probable, to adopt 
the language of Ehrenberg, that they had been puri- 
fied and heaped together by an unusual degree of heat, 

The Bergmehl or mountain-meal, above alluded to, 
is ranked by geologists amongst that class of rocks 
which they call the Newest Formations, being imme- 
diately beneath the turf or vegetable soil, and superior 
to the well-known Tertiary Formations. An example 
of this rock occurs at Santifiora in Tuscany ; and no 
fewer than nineteen kinds of Infusoria have been dis- 
covered in it, nearly the whole of which are existing 
fresh-water species of well-known forms, while a few 
are new. In another example of the Newest Forma- 
tions, the Kieselguhr (a mineral which, like many 
others first described in Germany, has not, and pro- 
bably never will have, any English name), which has 
been found in Germany, the Isle of France, and other 
parts of the world, nine different kinds of existing 
Infusoria have been detected. But in both of these 
examples there is 4 surprising predominance of one 
or of a very few particular kinds. 

In the Tertiary Formations, next below those above 
specified, a considerable number of these siliceous 
deposits, composed by Infusoria, have been found. The 
Tripoli slate of commerce, so much used for polishing, 
is a siliceous rock from this department of the geolo- 
gical series. Though found in various parts of the 
earth, it takes its common name from the Tripoli hill, 
in the Bilin district of Bohemia, which rises about 
three hundred feet above a neighbouring rivulet, and 
of which this infusory rock forms the uppermost 
stratum or layer, being about fourteen feet in thick- 
ness. Some conception may be formed of the com- 
position, altogether astonishing, of this rock, when 
we state that it is formed, almost without admixture, 
of a minute animal, whose dimensions do not exceed 
the 3656th part of an inch, and there are consequently 
41,000,000,000 in every cubic inch of the substance. 
What, then, must the number be in the whole bed ! 

The more compact masses of this same substance, 
known under the names of semi-opal and saugschiefer, 
another untranslated name, occur most frequently in 


the upper portion of the hill, and they are frequently 
mixed irregularly with the less compact kinds. Thus, 
the semi-opal occurs in concretions or nodules in the 
polishing slate, and the most imperceptible transition 
may be remarked from the semi-opal to the saugschie- 
fer. The examination of these two substances has 
afforded the unexpected result, that the former, as 
well as the latter, consist of Infusory animals com- 
pletely united together. The microscope has proved 
that the last-named mineral is merely a polishing slate, 
whose infusory shells are connected together, and 
filled by a shapeless siliceous matter. We can often 
distinctly perceive that the layers of the slate, in their 
conversion into it, and into semi-opal, have undergone 
no other alteration than that some portion of the infu- 
— shells have been corroded and dissolved, and 
include, in an unaltered condition, another portion of 
the Infusoria. The white and less transparent stripes 
of the opal are chiefly layers of well-preserved Infu- 
sores. Different kinds of these, to the number of four, 
have been detected, none of which, however, have 
ever been seen alive, and hence it is inferred they are 
extinct species. 

After this remarkable discovery, Ehrenberg was 
naturally led to re-examine chalk flints; and from 
using a higher magnifying power, he had greater 
success than before. The common black flints pre- 
sent no distinct trace of organic remains, but many 
animal forms are to be seen in opaque white and yellow 
flints. He has also made some inquiries in the lower 
formations, but as yet with less certain results. He 
gives out that the semi-opai, chalk-flints, precious 
opal, and certain kinds of lithomarge, in the Second- 
ary and Primary Formations, are probably composed 
of the same substance as those above specified, namely, 
of the shells of shielded Infusoria; but we must wait 
for the results of careful inquiry, before certainty 
is reached on these points, Meanwhile, it is certain 
that in the more recently formed parts of the earth’s 
crust, vast layers are composed of deceased myriads 
of perfectly organised creatures, of the numbers of 
which even in so small a piece as a cubic inch, it is 
beyond all mental power to conceive the faintest idea. 
While the mind, however, is baffled by this arithme- 
tical question, it is able to form some notion of the 
means by which those deposits were formed. No 
doubt, the abundant vegetation of the elder world, to 
which we are also indebted for our beds of coal, had 
something to do with the production of these vast 
quantities of animalcules, which, it will be recollected, 
never fail to be found where the least amount of dead 
vegetable matter has been allowed to rest in still 
water. Vast seas of fresh water, commingled with 
decaying forests, or which had passed over such, 
would be the birth-place of our Fossil Infusoria, the 
remains of which, as generation after generation _ 
perished, would sink in an impalpable powder to the 
bottom, and there in time be accumulated in the form 
of a layer of rock, From this hypothesis many curious 
speculations arise—for instance, as to the elaboration 
of so much silica out of vegetable matter, But it is 
best in the present state of our knowledge of Fossil 
Infusoria, that we should stay ourselves from all such 
considerations. 


MONSIEUR DURANCE, 

THE MAN OF THE TWO ADVENTURES. 
Berne destined early for a mercantile profession, I 
was sent, when a youth of fifteen or sixteen, to Bour- 
deaux, in order to acquire the knowledge requisite for 
my proposed pursuits, in the counting-house of one of 
the first establishments in that ancient city, The head 
of this firm, which was'an extremely wealthy one, was 
M. Durance, a gentleman who, from an old iriend- 
ship for my father, took me into his own house, and 
was most parentally kind to me. M. Durance was 
well up in years, round and ruddy in aspect, so- 
cial in his habits, and possessed of one of the ve 
best of hearts, He had one foible, however, whi 
made the good soul almost intolerable to all man- 
kind. Notwithstanding the great exter¢ of the busi- 
ness he had conducted, he had seldom been out of 
Bourdeaux, He had only once been at Paris; but 
that once was enough. On tbat occasion he had met 
with two adventures. Oh, those two adventures! 
Tongue cannot tell, nor brain conceive, the delight 
which the worthy man took in narrating these inci- 
dents. ‘His friends were kept thereby in a state of 
perpetual alarm, They never heard the words, “ Did 
you ever hear me tell”—or even, “ Did you ever”— 
come from M. Durance’s lips, without an internal 
shudder, and an instant retreat, if possible. “ Did 
you” itself was enough to bring out a cool perspira- 
tion. For if the good old merchant once began, pause 
or rest was out of the question for the succeeding 
couple of hours. How often have I been compelled, 
after dinner, to listen to these two eternal adventures ! 
It was not that they were uninteresting in themselves. 
On the contrary, they were of a very remarkable order, 
and still more remarkable as having occurred at one 
and the same time. But who can listen even to a 
good thing for ever! Nevertheless, as it is not likely 
the reader can ever have suffered from M. Durance’s 
perpetuities, we shall repeat them once more, with a 
little more brevity than it was the honest man’s prac- 
tice to employ. ‘ 

M. Durance had occasion to go to Paris upon busi- 
ness. He had a carriage or chario¢ in which he pro- 
posed to travel, but at the time when he found it 
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convenient to set out, this vehicle required a slight 
repair, and the merchant, then comparatively young 
and active, thought it best to ride slowly forward on 
horseback for a couple of stages, leaving his servant 
to bring the carriage after him. M. Durance thus 
hoped to enjoy, for some part of the way, a more 
leisurely view of the country, which he had scarcely 
ever seen beyond a few miles’ distance from his own 
house. Accordingly, after giving full instructions to 
the servant, M. Durance set out, respectably mounted, 
and well armed, for he carried a large sum in bills and 
money. To do him justice, he had a stout spirit and 
a fair share of courage; yet not much of either was 
required to travel alone at that period, owing to the 
admirable degree of efficiency into which the famous 
Fouché had brought the police of the country. 

M. Durance’s first day’s travel was unproductive 
of any wonderful event. He stopt before nightfall at 
a village inn, rested comfortably, and next morning 
pursued his route. While riding slowly along the 
border of a large wood, in the forenoon of the second 
day, he observed a party of men, also on horseback, a 
short way before him. He continued his course, and 
they did the same; but the merchant was uncomfort- 
ably surprised in the end to observe them frequently 
turning round, one after another, apparently to look 
athim. M. Durance thought of his pistols, and began 
to be very uneasy. The road now struck into the 
wood already mentioned, and when in the middle of 
it, poor Durance was shocked to see the men halt, and 
turn round to observe him, as if simultaneously. The 
merchant was at this time but a short distance from 
them, and could not help drawing up his horse also 
for a moment. While he was in this situation, one 
of the men, after an apparent consultation with the 
others, left them, and advanced to our friend. 

* Now is the time,” thought Durance ; “‘ here comes 
the demand for my purse! What is to be done!” 
And the worthy soul’s heart sank within him, as he 
thought of the heavy sum which he bore. 

When the man came up, however, there was no 
demand of this kind made. The stranger’s first words 
to Durance were, “‘ What is your purpose here ?” The 
merchant hesitated, and at length stammered out, “ I 
am come—upon an honest errand, I hope—like your- 
selves.” “Ah, I thought so,” replied the stranger. 
Then, after a moment’s pause, he continued, ‘‘ Well, 
what will you take to go away? Will you take one 
hundred louis ?” Mystified thoroughly, Durance, 
almost by accident, bolted out a “‘No!” The man 
again spoke, and said, ‘‘ I cannot offer you more with- 
out speaking to my companions.” With which words 
he turned away, and rejoined his band. 

M. Durance never was so much puzzled in his life, 
but his spirits rose as he saw no intention on the part 
of the men to injure him, and he waited quietly till 
the stranger’s return, That personage was not long 
away, and when he returned to the merchant, a bag 
of money was in his hand. This bag he held out to 
Durance, saying, ‘“‘ We have come to the resolution 
of just offering you three hundred louis at once—here 
they are—if you choose to go away. Now, do take 
them,” continued he; “ upon my word, we cannot offer 
more.” Durance sat more bewildered than ever, and 
was about to speak, when the bag was thrust into his 
hand bythe stranger, who at the sametime said, “ Now, 
do take it without another word. It will be as well 
for you, perhaps, as you are alone; and I can tell you 

ere are some determined fellows yonder, who would 
think nothing to drive you off. But I was for a com- 
pe and, upon my honour, we cannot give more.” 

ith this the man turned to move away. Part of his 
last speech had made a wonderful impression on Du- 
rance, who, though utterly unable to tell the meaning 
of all this, thought it wise to pocket the bag, and 
ride onwards, He did so, and soon lost sight of the 
strangely liberal party he had met. 

_M. Durance continued his route peacefully, till 
nightfall, pondering all the way on what had passed, yet 
incapable of coming to any conclusion on the subject. 
On reaching the village where he proposed to rest all 
night, he waa joined by his servant, Joseph Demaray, 
with the charict, and on the ensuing day they pursued 
their journey in this vehicle. Nothing of interest 
occurred throughout their further progress, until 
they reached the very gates of Paris, But just as 
the vehicle was passing the barrier, a gentlemanly- 
looking person came up to the carriage side, and thus 
addressed M. Durance: “ Sir, you will have the good- 
ness to go with me.” “‘ What ?” said the merchant, 
“whither must I go? and why?” In a low tone of 
voice, and with the utmost civility, the gentleman 
replied, “ You will permit me to have the honour, sir, 
of meee | you to M. Fouché.” “ M, Fouché !” 
ejaculated M. Durance, in no small alarm at the 

ought of what the famous head of the police could 
want with him; “I have committed no offence, I have 
broken no law, and I cannot understand why I should 
be sent for by” The stranger cut short this 
speech by saying, “‘ I have been waiting for some time 
upon you, sir, being instructed that you would arrive 
in a carriage like this; and your person, portmanteau, 
and every thing about you, answer the description 
given tome. I cannot therefore be mistaken in the 
per} and you will have the goodness to attend me 
to M. Fouché, who will himself explain his business 
with you, which is more than I can do.” There was 
no resisting this peremptorily civil request. By the 
stranger's directions, M. Durance sent on his servant 
to the hotel where he proposed to lodge, and, seeing 


no alternative, followed the messenger to the offive of 
the head of the police. 

M. Fouché received our hero with the utmost polite- 
ness, and, after requesting him to be seated, entered 
immediately on a detail of certain matters, which made 
the eyes of M. Durance grow as round as full moons, 
and led the good man to the conclusion that Fouché 
and the gentleman in black were things synonymous. 
“You are M. Durance of Bourdeaux, the head of the 
extensive mercantile house that bears your name; you 
have in your portmanteau the sum of (naming 
the exact sum) in specie, and the sum of in bills; 
you are about to reside at the hotel B., near the Bou- 
levards ; and it is your custom to retire to rest about 
eleven o'clock.” These are but a few of the particulars 
regarding M. Durance’s situation, purposes, and habits, 
which the police functionary seemed to be aware of. 
The merchant sat in mute astonishment, 

M. Fouché evidently enjoyed his visitor’s wonder, 
and before any reply could be made, the police func- 
tionary continued in these rather startling words : 
“Sir, are you a man of courage ?” We have men- 
tioned already that M. Durance had a good deal of 
spirit about him, and he was now roused to make the 
reply, “that no one had ever doubted his courage, 
and he begged to know the cause of the question.” 
“ Sir,” answered M. Fouché, “ you are to be robbed 
and murdered this night.” ‘“ Robbed and murdered !” 
exclaimed the thunderstruck merchant of Bourdeaux. 
** Gracious heaven! can this be true!” “ It is true,” 
returned M. Fouché. ‘ You have seen how much of 
the truth, relative to your affairs, I am acquainted 
with, and this also is the truth. My reason for putting 
@ question to you, affecting your courage, is this. If 
you have enough of that quality, you will go to your 
hotel, and retire to rest at the usual hour, placing your 
portmanteau, as usual, by your bedside, and betraying 
no suspicion to those around you. Only take care not 
to fall asleep—and leave the rest to me. It will be 
unnecessary, and, indeed, improper, for you to look 
into the closets or beneath the bed. In short, do no- 
thing, but go to rest as you would do at home, and 
leave the rest tome. Have you resolution to do this ?” 
M. Durance meditated a little, as was not unnatural, 
before giving an answer, on which the head of the 
police addressed him again, ‘If you do not feel in- 
clined to go through with this affair, I will procure 
one to personate you. This would render the affair 
more difficult, and its success less certain, but it might 
be done.” ‘ No, no,” exclaimed our friend, “1 will 
do it myself. I will act precisely as you direct, leav- 
ing my life in your hands.” “ You may do so, sir,” 
replied M. Fouché, “ with perfect confidence.” 

After a repetition of his instructions, and receiving 
some further particulars relative to the intended attack 
on him, the worthy merchant left M. Fouché, and 
having procured a street vehicle, was driven to the 
hotel whither he had sent his servant and carriage. 
The evening was now pretty well advanced, and ere 
M. Durance had rested himself and taken some re- 
freshment, it wanted little more than two hours of 
bed-time. The merchant felt himself incapable of 
going out, and he therefore sought a book and sat still. 
But, with his usual kindness of heart, he did not wish 
to confine others on his account. His servant Dema- 
ray, who was a Parisian, asked to go out and call upon 
his friends, ‘ By all means, Joseph,” said M. Du- 
rance; ‘ go to see your friends, but recollect to be here 
again byeleven.” After this, M. Durance attempted 
to read, but, finding himself incapable of following 
the meaning of two lines together, he laid down the 
book, and thought. 

Joseph returned punctually at eleven, and lighted 
his master to bed. On being left alone, the courage 
of the merchant almost gave way. He looked around 
him. As M. Fouché had stated, there were two large 
closets in the room, The thought that, at that in- 
stant, his intending murderers might be there, came 
across the mind of M. Durance, and he was strongly 
tempted to satisfy himself before he lay down. But 
he recollected his promise—he remembered how accu- 
rate the intelligence of M. Fouché had been on other 
points—and he resolved to confide in what had been 
stated to him, and to obey —. direction. Having 
come firmly to this conclusion, he put out the lights 
and lay down on the bed. The counsel “not to 
sleep” proved most superfluous in the case of the 
honest merchant. His mind and senses were too 
much on the alert to permit him to slumber. Some- 
times, within the first hour after he lay down, he 
thought he heard stifled noises, but they were not 
continuous, and led to nothing. At length, however, 
about half-past twelve, the door of his bedchamber 
was opened, and a glimmer of light fell on the oppo- 
site wall, Having purposely arranged the bed-clothes 
about his head in such a way as to enable him to see 
without being seen, M. Durance then beheld three 
men enter, bearing a dark lantern, and each armed 
with a dagger and pistols, One of them advanced to 
the bed-side, and seized the portmanteau. In this 
person’s face, to his horror, the merchant beheld the 
lineaments of his own servant, Joseph Demaray ! 
The first act of the men was to rip up and rifle the 
portmanteau; but while they were doing so together, 
each being unable, seemingly, to trust his companions, 
M. Durance heard them agree upon the necessity of 
his own immediate death, Ignorant of the means 
prepared by M. Fouché for his succour, M. Durance 
felt the perspiration burst upon his body; but he was 
not kept long in this state, for, ere the rifling of the 


portmanteau could be completed, the closet doors burst 
open, five or six men rushed out, and in an instant 
the surprised robbers were in the hands of justice, 
On the officers coming out, the bed-room door at the 
same time was opened, and lights brought in, showing 
that all had been indeed thoroughly prepared for the 
relief of the merchant and capture of the offenders. 

“ Ah ha!” M. Durance would here say, when 
narrating the story himself, “ what think you of my 
second adventure? More wonderful still than the 
first, was it not ?” 

Whatever may be thought on this point, there is 
obviously less of mystery in the last incident than in 
the preceding. The extraordinary degree of informa- 
tion displayed by M. Fouché, resulted simply from the 
circumstance of the villain Demaray having written 
from Bourdeaux to Paris, announcing to his associates 
the prize which was coming in their way. It may be 
thought that a roundabout and dangerous mode for 
M. Durance was adopted for the seizure of the offen- 
ders, and this may be in part true. But it is to be 
remembered that the slightest symptom of preparation 
would have awakened the suspicions of Demaray, and 
would thus have prevented, in all probability, the 
capture of his associates, who, though old offenders, 
had long escaped detection by the police. Asto other 
points, M. Fouché, doubtless, had been afraid lest Du- 
rance, if informed previously of the treachery of his 
servant, and other particulars, might have prematurely 
done something to betray the scheme. 

The wretch of a servant and his associates were 
punished as they well merited. M. Durance, grateful 
for his escape, blessed the wonderful police of his 
country, settled his business to his satisfaction in Paris, 
and in due time returned to Bourdeaux, It was not 
till after his return, notwithstanding many inquiries, 
that he could get any rational explanation of the first 
of his two adventures. Finally, however, by dint of 
local investigation, the mystery was solved. And what, 
does the reader think, was the cause of the three hun- 
dred louis being given to him, with such strange and 
apparently causeless liberality ? The explanation is 
simple. In that wood, on the afternoon in question, 
there was to be a great sale of cut wood, which the 
party of men had come from a distance to buy in con- 
cert with one another. They looked for a great bar- 
gain, having reason to hope that nobody would appear 
to bid against them. But on seeing M. Durance in 
their track, they at once concluded that he was on the 
same “errand” as themselves. On consultation, they 
thought it worth their while to endeavour to buy u 
his opposition, by the offer of a good round sum, M. 
Dnrance’s first words unintentionally confirmed the 
mistake as to his purposes, The issue is. known to 
the reader. 

It is not exactly in our power to say to what extent 
M. Durance carried his inquiries, with the view ot 
restoring the three hundred louis. We believe he 
offered publicly to give it up on call, but that it was 
never claimed from him. Perhaps the parties were 
ashamed of their extraordinary and simple-witted self- 
deception. 


A VILLAGE ORATORIO. 

[The following paper, by Mr George Hogarth, author of several 
recent musical works of distinguished merit, appeared a few years 
ago in a provincial annual edited by him, under the title of The 
White Rose of York: Whitley and Booth, and R. Leyland, Hali- 
fax. The article has been brought under our notice by a relative 
of the author who takes an interest in the diffusion of a musical 
taste among the people, with a request that we would reprint it 
in the Journal, where, our correspondent ives, it might be of 
service in awakening attention to what we, incommon with him, 
conceive to be a means of not only amusing, but positively ele- 
vating, the people. 

During the late Easter holidays, I witnessed a scene, 
common in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the 
adjoining districts of Lancashire and Derbyshire, but 
unknown in any other part of England—the perform- 
ance ofa village oratorio. It was delightful, not merely 
as gratifying the musical taste, but the feelings derived 
from the contemplation of innocent happiness. The 
performance was announced, and a programme pub- 
lished, containing a splendid selection from the works 
of Handel and Haydn, with all the “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance” of a musical festival. A walk of a mile 
or two along a pretty road, covered with gay parties 
of the “ beauty and fashion” of the neighbourhood, in 
their carriages, barouches, and cabriolets, and with 
equally gay and happy, but humbler groups, tripping 
joyously along in their holiday attire, all animated 
and enlivened by the bright beams of a vernal sun, 
led me to a handsome and spacious village church, 
where in due time these various groups were congre- 
gated into a numerous audience. The organ-loft pre- 
sented the imposing spectacle of a large and well-ap- 
pointed orchestra and chorus, with the principal male 
and female performers—names not unknown to fame, 
that is, a fame extending some twenty miles round— 
duly ranged in front. I felt (and a convenient short- 
sightedness heightened the illusion) as if I were 
gazing on the “ old familiar faces” of Braham and 
Bartleman, Stephens and Salmon—on Lindley’s vioe 
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loncello and Dragonetti’s double-bass—and on the 
busy and bustling movements of that prince of con- 
ductors, Sir George Smart. I waited with some ap- 
prehension for the voice that was to burst from this 
goodly body, fearing that it might dispel the charm. 
But the first grand crash of the instruments, and the 
first swelling peal of the chorus, made me feel that I 
had nothing to fear. A simple and majestic overture 
of Handel, followed by a chorus of the same character, 
disposed every body to earnest attention ; and a suc- 
cession of the most magnificent, complicated, and ar- 
duous sacred compositions extant, given in a profusion 
that would have surfeited the sickly stomachs of our 
metropolitan dilletanti, were listened to with a depth 
of silence which I have never witnessed, save in an 
assembly engaged in devotion. The performers were 
not unworthy of the audience. I felt little surprise 
at the correctness of the chorusses ; for the choristers 
of this district have long enjoyed unrivalled celebrity 
in that respect : but I expected to find it accompanied 
with considerable noise and coarseness. I was, how- 
ever, agreeably disappointed ; and, indeed, a little re- 
flection might have taught me that a degree of fami- 
liarity with music of the most exalted kind, sufficient 
to produce ease and accuracy in its performance, must 
also refine the taste and raise it above vulgarity. Even 
in the solo singers, this, to a considerable extent, must 
happen, though, in their case, the standard of refine- 
ment is necessarily higher: and, accordingly, their 
style, on the whole, possessed a purity far beyond 
what might have been expected from their opportu- 
nities, and far surpassing what is to be found among 
country singers of any other class. 

Of these singers and players, very few are profes- 
sional, Most of them are industrious tradespeople, 
cultivating music from love of the art, and making its 
practice their dearest recreation. The only profes- 
sional use they make of it, is their accepting engage- 
ments to perform at the great music meetings all over 
the kingdom, where their services are indispensable ; 
but even this they do on terms which exclude the idea 
of mercenary views—their remuneration seldom ex- 
ceeding what is necessary to defray their expenses. 
But they see something of the world, they hear their 
beloved Handel in all his grandeur and beauty, and 
that is enough for them. The performers belong to 
the same class with the greatest portion of their audi- 
ence, among whom are their families, their kindred, 
their friends and associates; so that the spirit of 
music pervades the people of this district in a manner 
unknown and unfelt in the rest of our island. To see 
any thing like it, we must go among the rustics and 
artizans of several parts of Germany, where we may 
still meet with those pictures of simple and virtuous 
happiness which seem to be fast disappearing from the 
earth. These humble musicians of Yorkshire have 
many a time reminded me of the pleasing domestic 
picture of Haydn’s family given by one of his bio- 
graphers. The father of that great man was a wheel- 
wright in a sequestered Austrian village; and exer- 
cised, besides, the functions of sexton and organist 
of the village church. “He had a fine tenor voice, was 
fond of his organ, and of music in general. On one 
of those journeys which the artizans of Germany often 
undertake, being at Frankfort on the Maine, he 
learned to play a little on the harp ; and on holidays, 
after church, he used to take his instrument while his 
wife sang. The birth of Joseph did not alter the 
habits of this peaceful family. The little domestic 
concert came round every week ; and the child, stand- 
ing before his parents with two pieces of wood in his 
hands, one of which served him as a violin and the 
other as a bow, constantly accompanied his mother’s 
voice. Haydn, when loaded with years, and with 
glory, often recalled the simple airs which she had 
sung—so deep and indelible an impression had those 
first melodies made on his soul.” It would not be 
difficult to find, in Yorkshire, such families as those 
of the good wheelwright, and such domestic concerts 
as those which awoke the genius of his illustrious son. 
Out of some family of this sort, too, an English 
Haydn might have sprung, were a musical education 
as generally accessible in England as it is in Ger- 
many. 

The district which thus forms the musical focus of 
England, is filled with a dense manufacturing popu- 
lation. Its inhabitants are crowded together in num- 
berless towns and villages ; its beautiful valleys are 
choked up with manufactories ; its once romantic 
streams are made to toil in giving motion to machi- 
nery; and its blue skies are lost in clouds of ever- 
enduring smoke. For rustics we have artizans ; for 
solitary shepherdesses, troops of factory girls. But 
the people, in their manners and usages, retain much of 
the simplicity of the “‘ olden time;” the spirit of indus- 
trious independence maintains its ground among them 
in spite of the demoralising progress of pauperism ; and 
they love their families and firesides in spite of the at- 
tractions of the beer-shop. All this, of course, is not 
universally the case; but its general truth, to a re- 
markable extent, will be doubted by no one who has 
lived among and known the people of this neighbour- 
hood. The power to which these effects are, in a very 
considerable degree, to be ascribed, we hesitate not to 
affirm, is sacred music. 

Music has been given us, by our bountiful Creator, 
to assist in smoothing the path of human life. The 
same Being who has covered the face of nature with 


bright and beautiful colours, has filled the air with 
sweet and expressive sounds. He has taught us to 
listen to the melody of the birds, the sighs of the pass- 
ing breeze, and the accents of the human voice, with 
feelings akin to those with which we gaze on the glo- 
rious heavens, the verdure of the woods, and the mea- 
dows enamelled with a thousand flowers, And he 
has taught us, too, to make our sense of the beauties 
of nature, derived from the eye and the ear, the foun- 
dation of two exquisite arts, by which not only our 
perception of those beauties is quickened and enhanced, 
but our intellectual and moral qualities are called into 
action. Painting and music perform much higher 
parts than that of merely ministering to human plea- 
sure. They are great moral agents ; and (according 
as they are used or abused) powerful instruments of 
good or ill. Painting has been but too successfully 
prostituted to purposes of grossness and depravity ; 
but a mind must be gross indeed that is incapable of 
deriving purity and elevation from the divine concep- 
tions of Raphael ; and hopelessly depraved to be un- 
able to profit by the fearful warnings of Hogarth. As 
a moral agent, however, the influence of music is more 
powerful than that of painting. How beautifully does 
Milton describe the effect of sacred music in exalting 
religious feeling ! 

“ But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the cloister’s studious pale, 

And love the high embower’d roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Shedding a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high and anthem clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine car, 

Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes.” 


The highest and noblest musical compositions — 
even if we consider them merely as productions of 
art—are those consecrated to the service of religion. 
They are the work of those who have reached the 
very summit of excellence—of those in whose bosoms 
the fire of genius has burned with the most trans- 
cendant brightness. It is impossible to be conversant 
with such works, without being in some degree imbued 
with the spirit which gave them birth. There are 
persons who affect to despise the moral and religious 
influence of music, and tell us that people resort to 
our churches to hear the Messiah for the same reason 
that they go to the theatre to see Macbeth or Othello 
—that is, for the sake of amusement. Granted that 
they go with that view, is amusement all they obtain ? 
Even from Macbeth or Othello much moral good may 
be drawn ; and much more might be drawn, were it 
not for the sources of evil, contained, not in those 
matchless pieces themselves, but in the places where 
they are represented. Our very churches, even when 
employed in the rites of religion, are sometimes re- 
sorted to for unhallowed sport. But “fools, that come 
to scoff, remain to pray ;” and something similar I 
believe to be the case with many who go to hear the 
Messiah of Handel. With whatever levity of spirit 
they may enter the church, few leave it without feel- 
ing themselves, for the time at least, both “ sadder 
and wiser.” Look at the altered demeanour of the 
departing audience. Observe the slow step, the sup- 
pressed speech, the stillness of feature which indicates 
the subsidence of strong emotion; and then judge 
whether persons bearing marks of so subdued a spirit 
have been engaged in a mere amusement. 

Music may sometimes be the handmaid of intem- 
perance ; but music never can. Bacchanalian 
songs and glees may heighten the riot of a dissolute 
party: but that man must be profligate beyond con- 
ception, whose mind can entertain gross propensities 
while the words of inspiration, clothed with the sounds 
of Handel, are in his ears. When, therefore, the 
favourite pastime of the artizans and mechanics of 
Yorkshire is of so sober and chastened a character, 
can we wonder that their moral and social condition 
should be such as I have already described? To 
encourage and promote among them so salutary a re- 
creation, ought to be the care of their employers ; and 
the example given by a very eminent member of their 
body, is well worthy of general imitation. 

“ Mr Strutt of Belper,” says a writer in a musical 
journal, “ encourages music from a much higher view 
than that of ministering to his own gratification. He 
is one of the greatest manufacturers in the kingdom, 
and his immense establishments give employment and 
support to a numerous population, to whose comfort 
and welfare he pays unwearied attention. It is in 
pursuit of this benevolent object that he promotes the 
cultivation of music among them. At a great sacri- 
fice, both of time and money, he encourages its prac- 
tice among his male and female work-people who show 
a disposition for it, and engages a music-master from 
Derby, twice or thrice a-week, to give them lessons, 
Among these people he truly finds that music polishes 
the manners and elevates the mind ; and itisearnestly to 
be wished that such an example were generally followed 
in establishments where great numbers of people are 
employed. Wherever the working-classes are taught 
to prefer the pleasures of intellect, and even of taste, 
to the gratification of sense, a great and favourable 
change takes place in their character and manners. 
They are no longer driven, by mere vacuity of mind, 
to the beer-shop ; and a pastime which opens their 
minds to the impressions produced by the strains of 


Handel and Haydn, combined with the inspired poetry 
of the Scriptures, becomes something infinitely better 
than the amusement of an idle hour. Sentiments are 
awakened which make them love their families and 
their homes; their wages are not squandered in intem- 
perance ; and they become happier as well as better.” 


A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 
THE RHINE FROM COLOGNE TO COBLENTZ. 
Now commences what is properly speaking the tour 
of the Rhine. Below Cologne, as already mentioned, 
the scenery on the banks of the river, though fre- 
quently rich and beautiful, is not picturesque. The 
picturesque and truly interesting portion of the Rhine 
scenery commences about twenty miles above Cologne, 
and extends to Mayence, forming an interval of about 
ninety miles by land, but upwards of a hundred when 
following the windings of the river: about half way 
up this lengthened tract stands Coblentz, which is the 
limit of the day’s journey from Cologne. The scenery, 
therefore, which is so much the object of pursuit 
among travellers, occupies what is locally termed the 
Middle Rhine, the part of the river below Cologne 
being called the Lower Rhine, and the part above 

Mayence the Upper Rhine, 
As the situation of Cologne renders it an excellent 
starting point for the Rhine scenery and the countries 


beyond, the town is amply provided with inns for the- 


accommodation of tourists, and means for sending 
them agreeably on their journey either by land or 
water. Whatever may be the backwardness of the 
people of this part of the continent in many useful 
arts, there is nothing to reproach them with as respects 
accommodating and expediting travellers; and, in 
point of fact, a party of tourists will find no more 
difficulty in proceeding on their route, in any direc- 
tion from Cologne, than they would experience in 
almost any part of Britain. The steam-boats on the 
Rhine are as neat and commodious vessels of their 
kind as those which we see on the Thames or the 
Clyde, and appear to be under remarkably careful 
management. They possess three distinct function- 
aries—a captain, who superintends the navigation of 
the vessel; a clerk, who books and receives payment 
from the passengers ; and a steward, who supplies 
the meals, Judging from what came under my own 
observation, I consider this a judicious arrangement, 
The clerk is generally a gentleman-like person, who 
politely hands on board passengers at the various 
stopping places, and bows to them on their going on 
shore—he is, in short, a very different being from the 
common class of stewards in British vessels, and 
neither he nor any other functionary seeks a donation 
for his trouble; that is a piece of beggarliness which I 
believe exists only in our English and Scotch steamers. 
The stewards on board the Rhine steam-boats pro- 
vide capital meals, and at very moderate charges ; 
their dinners on all the occasions that we partook of 
them were first-rate, both in profusion and cookery, 
though put down in the odd continental fashion ; and 
to sum up in the approved newspaper phrase, “ the 
wines were excellent.” 

The rate of speed of the steam-boats on the Rhine 
varies considerably ascending and descending. The 
stream of the river flows from six to eight miles in 
an hour, which, though not very discernible by the 
eye in such a mass of water, retards the progress of 
steamers to that extent ; and, therefore, although the 
paddles go round at the rate of ten or twelve miles, 
the vessel advances perhaps only five miles in an 
hour. In descending, the rate of speed is not less 
than fifteen miles ; a rapidity so great as to render a 
voyage down the river utterly useless for enjoyment 
of the scenery on the banks, while the slow progress of 
the upward journey is well calculated for that purpose, 
and seems no way tedious. 

The steam-boats for the higher parts of the Rhine 
lie at the quay of Cologne, a short way above the 
bridge of boats, and in one of these—the Agrippina— 
we took our place at ten o’clock of a morning of serene 
beauty, with the prospect before us of a lovely day, 
suitable to the scenery through which we were to be 
transported. The passengers were about sixty in 
number, a fourth of whom were English, and the 
remainder chiefly Germans. ‘The sail during the fore- 
noon showed nothing remarkable. The river winds 
in a serpentine manner, now one way and now another, 
with reaches of three or four miles in length between 
each bend, through a flat country well wooded and 
cultivated, and thickly studded with villages both on 
the banks of the river and in the distance. As the 
steamer advances, the prospect of the elevated district 
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of country becomes more distinct. The its of 
the Siebengeberg, a range of mountains on the right 
bank, open to view, like a compact series of peaked 
hills of different heights. The gorge of the romantic 
region, of which these are the outworks, is not, how- 
ever, fairly before the eye till the vessel has reached 
Bonn, which is situated on the left bank of the river, 
at about sixteen miles above Cologne. As I shall have 
occasion to describe Bonn in my downward journey, 
it is sufficient here to state, that the steamer, after 
putting on shore and taking on board some passengers 
at its quay, proceeded on the voyage up the stream. 

On departing from Bonn, the interest of the scene 
inereases every moment; all the passengers are on 
deck, some standing on forms, and others at the front 
part of the vessel, for the sake of catching a clear look 
ahead. So eager is every one on the outlook, that it 
would be useless for the steward to set out his dinner 
in the cabin; he wisely places tables on deck, and, 
amidst the hubbub of knives and plates, and the 
handing about of bottles of Rhenish wines, the vessel 

proaches the gorge of the mountains, where begins 
the picturesque scenery of the Rhine, Just before 
entering this much-looked-for region, we see, at the 
distance of about a mile inland, on the left bank, the 

conspicuous ruin of the castle of Godesberg, perched 
on’ the top of a conical mount which rises from the 
richly wooded plain. This may be called ruined castle 
number one, there being some hundreds of precisely 
the same character and appearance, reckoning from 
this spot upwards to the higher parts of the river and 
its tributaries. The castle of Godesberg was built in 
1210, on the remains of a Roman fort, by Theodoric, 
archbishop of Cologne, and was destroyed by an in- 
vading army of Bavarians in 1583, The most con- 
spicuous part of the old grey structure is a tall round 
tower, which is seen from a great distance. Near the 
castle is the village of Godesberg, an agreeable place 
of summer resort, and also enjoying some celebrity for 
its baths and mineral waters. Passing Godesberg, the 
vessel comes speedily abreast of the seven mountains, 
or Siebengeberg, when the landscape immediately 
closes—adieu is bidden to the plain country, and wel- 
come given to the land of hills, ruined castles, vine- 
yards, and towns which seem as old as the mountains 
among which they nestle. 

The outermost of the Siebengeberg, standing almost 
close on the right bank ofthe river, is named Drachen- 
fels, and is a rough craggy knoll of volcanic origin, 
but now mouldered on its sides, so as to afford the 
means of support to vegetation, On its summit stands 
a ruined castle, once a stronghold of the Counts of 
Drachenfels, a family of daring robber chieftains, 
The front next the Rhine is steep, and almost inac- 
cessible without climbing ; nevertheless, it is sectioned 
in terraces for vine gardens ; and when we passed it, 
the steep slopes were clad in the green livery of the 
grape plants. In passing the spot, one can hardly fail 
to remember the beautiful lines of Byron :— 

* The castled crag of Drachenfels 

‘owns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scatter’d cities crowning tliése, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew'd a scene, which I could see 
With double joy wert thou with me. 

And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 
And hands which offer early flowers, 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 

Through green leaves lift their walls of grey, 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 
And noble arch in prond decay, 

Look o’er this vale of vintage bowers ; 

But one thing want those banks of Rhine— 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 

The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground, 

And ail its thousand turns disclose 

Some fresher beauty varying round : 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life tu dwell delighted here ; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 

To nature and to me so dear, 

Could thy dear eyes in foliowing mine, 

Still sweeten more those banks of Rhine!” 

The Drachenfels is frequently ascended by tourists 
from the village of Konigswinter near its base, and the 
extensive and varied view which is obtained at its 
summit, amply repays the toil and loss of time incurred 
in the excursion, The height of the mountain is said 
to be 1056 feet, though whether this be above the level 
of the sea or of the river, no authority has thought fit 
to explain, Nearly opposite the castle of Drachenfels, 
on the top of a craggy mount on the left bank of the 
river, is the similarly ruined castle of Rolandseck, and 
both seem to unite as gaunt spectral guardians of the 
pass into the romantic scenery beyond. To render 
the scene still more charming to the eye, we behold, 
in the middle of the Rhine, between the two grey 
fortlets, a pretty, well-wooded island, containing a 
ehureh and a few houses, one of which was, until 
recent times, a nunnery, but is now converted into a 
hotel or boarding-house for the accommodation of 
travellers. 

The castles of Drachenfels and Rolandseck are 
striking objects either in descending or ascending the 
river ; and here, in my opinion, is the most beautiful 


seenery in the whole course of the Rhine. After 
passing Rolandseck and the Island of Nuns, as it is 
called, we find, at an interval of every half mile or 
mile on both banks, something interesting in the form 
of a town, castle, or vine-clad hill. The river winds 
as through an avenue of mountains, which sometimes 
approach so closely to the stream as to leave little space 
for the highway on either side, and at other times 
recede a distance of a quarter or half a mile, leaving 
a flattish piece of land, which is usually laid out in 
inelosed arable fields. Both in the neighbourhood of 
the river, and on the mountain sides, the prevalent 
character of the scene is green and pleasing to the 
eye. On every side there is 
“ A blending of all beauti and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 

From grey but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells. 
Beneath these battlements, within those walls, 
Powér dwelt amidst her passions; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date.” 

All the towns and villages are remarkably uniform 
in their general aspect and character. Each consists 
of a larger or smaller group of houses exceedingly 
ancient in appearance, and individually built of a 
slatey or grey stone, with slated antique roofs. Ever 
town and village is also surrounded by walls, thoug 
these defences are not very tall, and in most cases 
they are in a state of ragged decay; each likewise 
has its church, whose spire is seen rising from the 
cluster of human dwellings, and reminding us of the 
invariable presence of a disposition to the public 
worship of the Deity, wherever two or three of the 
children of the earth are gathered together. Striking 
as the situation of these towns and villages frequently 
is, whether on the tops of the craggy heights, or in the 
sheltering ravines at their base, they seldom commu- 
nicate a feeling of cheerfulness or comfort. Their con- 
dition, generally speaking, seems to be that of bare and 
starveling poverty. They are the miserable remains 
of burghs which flourished hundreds of years since 
under the auspices of the feudal chieftains whose 
castles crown the neighbouring heights, and now sub- 
sist only as the residences of the humble farmers of the 
district, and of the cultivators of the vines which are 
planted on the adjacent hills. 

Proceeding upwards beyond the Island of Nuns, the 
steamer immediately passes the town of Unkel on the 
right bank, and Remagen on the left. We now come to 
a bend opposite Erpel on the right, where there is a 
series of steep slopes disposed as vineyards in a very 
remarkable manner. The precipices, which rise to a 
height of seven hundred feet, are formed into terraces 
like the steps of a stair, one terrace above another. 
The vines cultivated on these terraces are planted in 
baskets of mould forced into the clefts of the rocks, 
or supported by the walls which form the divisions 
between the terraces, Unless great care were taken 
in thus preserving the baskets of earth, the whole 
would be washed away by the winter torrents, and 
the poor families who owned them ruined. The wine 
produced from the grapes wn on these steeps is 
of a good and agreeable eudiion, Soon after, on the 
same side, we come to Linz, a large town of the 
usual blue slatey aspect, at which there is a swing 
raft for crossing the river. Rafts of this simple na- 
ture, or flying bridges as some writers term them, are 
common on the Rhine; several had already come 
under our notice, the best to all appearance being at 
Bonn, where the raft crosses from each side every 
alternate half hour. The raft consists of a square 
railed platform, sufficiently large to accommodate 
several carriages or a number of cattle and passengers. 
It is placed on a large boat, or two boats united, with 
one or two powerful rudders to guide it across the 
stream. From the raft a stout chain proceeds up 
the stream, along the surface of the water, being 
kept up by a line of small boats, and is fixed 
to an anchor which is firmly moored precisely in 
the middle of the river. rom this anchor the 
whole apparatus is suspended, and swings freely on 
the surface. Unless for the guidance of the rudder, 
the raft would of course remain in mid-stream ; but, 
being guided, it is compelled to proceed accordingly, 
the current acting as the impelling power. In this 
manner the raft is conducted with perfect ease from 
side to side, and at no further expense than what is 
ineurred by the wages of a steersman, and the tear 
and wear of materials. For broad rivers possessing a 
sufficient rapidity of current, and where there is no 
great thoroughfare of passengers or traffic, a better 
mode of ferrying could not possibly be devised. 

Above Linz, the river has a reach of half a mile 
before it bends; and here, looking across the flat bor- 
der of the stream on the left bank, we see the small 
but very old town of Sinsig standing on an eminence 
at the opening of the valley of the Ahr. Passing two 
or three towns and ruins, we come in front of the 
castle of Rheineck (left bank), standing on a lofty 
height, This ancient fortlet was burnt down in 1785, 
since which period an elegant mansion, in the Gothic 
taste, has been erected near the ruin by Professor 
Bethmann-Hollweg. Immediately beyond is Brohl, 
a large village of seven hundred inhabitants, standing 
at the outlet of the romantic valley of the same name. 
Here is situated an extensive paper manufactory, sur- 
rounded by fine gardens, which have an agreeable 
appearance. The valley of Brohl offers an interest- 


ing subject of investigation to the mineralogist, The 


district is voleanic im its origin, and exhibits some 
remarkable mineral products, The principal article 
dug from the quarries in the valley is tufa, which, 
after being — by mills, and prepared as cement, 
becomes as hard as stone, and is largely exported for 
building the dykes in Holland, In the upper part of 
the valley lies the lake of Laach, surrounded by wild 
volcanic heights. Pursuing our way on the river, at 
a short distance beyond Brohl, on the right bank, is 
seen the picturesque and massive ruin of the castle of 
Hammerstein, standing on the summit of a steep rocky 
mountain, At the foot of the ascent, shut in by rocks 
and the river, lies the little village of Oberhammer- 
stein, and somewhat farther on, the village of Nieder- 
hammerstein. The valley of the Rhine expands a 
little beyond these points, and various villages present 
themselves on both sides, the beauty of the scene being 
increased by a green bushy island, situated in the mid- 
dle of the stream. Having passed the island, an open 
reach is before us, with the town of Andernach, placed 
on a projecting part of the left bank, closing in the pro- 
spect, The shelving rocky banks which overhang the 
river on our approach to Andernach, form a pass re- 
sembling that at the Drachenfels, and almost as roman- 
tic in appearance. Andernach is an ancient walled 
town, and the seat of a considerable export trade in 
oven stones and tufa cement ; here also rafts of timber 
are united and prepared for descending the river. 
Beyond Andernach, in proceeding upward, we perceive 
on the top of the heights, on the right bank, the vil- 
lage of Feldkerken, and below it, on the river, the 
village of Fahr, with the ruined castle of Frederick 
stein ; the latter is a ghastly object, with two rows of 
windows facing the river, and showing evident marks 
of being destroyed by fire. Two or three hundred 
yards farther up on the same side, bring us to Irlich, 
a neat town, situated at the mouth of the small river 
Wied. 

A beautiful green plain, fringed and intersected 
with trees, and bordering on the Rhine, conducts from 
Irlich to Neuwied. The hills at this part of the river 
recede to a greater distance than usual, and in the 
ceutre of the extensive basin stands Neuwied, one of 
the most elegant groups of building on the Rhine 
Neuwied consists of a number of tall white structures 
of dignified aspect, with acute sloping roofs, and a 
neat regularly built town stretching along the margin 
of the stream. The chief edifices were originally the 
seat of the prince of the independent territory of 
Wied, and now belong to the royal family of Prussia, 
who have engrossed the district into their overgrown 
kingdom. The town was built about a century ago 
under the auspices of the prince of Wied ; it was 
established on the principle of giving a home to per- 
sons of all religions—Jew as well as Christian, Pro- 
testant as well as Roman Catholic—and hence became 
the resort of industrious and intelligent individuals 
from all parts of the continent. This character, under 
a new dynasty, still adheres to it; and here the perse- 
cuted for conscience sake will be sure to find repose. 
Neuwied has for some years been celebrated for a 
large educational establishment belonging to the so- 
ciety of Moravians, who at present amount to four 
hundred and eighty individuals of both sexes. Besides 
the educational establishment, the brethren possess 
manufactories of stoves, tiles, soap, gloves, &c., and 
in the town there are manufactories of toys, hard- 
ware, leather, beer, and other articles—the whole 
place, in fact, is a hive of industry, and is thriving 
accordingly. Neuwied is one of those charming 
places where a citizen of the world, unhampered by 
ties, would choose to set up his staff of rest. The 
noble Rhine in front, with its flying bridge, and its 
constantly passing steamers—the secluded mountain 
walks in the neighbourhood—and the clear sunny 
atmosphere overhead—appear things of which it would 
be impossible ever to tire. Those who delight in ex- 
ploring antiquities would have an additional gratifica- 
tion; for at the distance of three miles on the river 
Wied, is the site of the Roman city of Victoria, de- 
troyed by the Germans in the fourth century. The 
ruins or rubbish of this city, like those of Herculaneum, 
have lately been explored and sifted, and the result of 
the labour has been the collection of a vast quantity of 
curiosities, comprising armour, weapons, coins, tools, 
pottery, and other articles, which are now placed in a 
museum in the palace, open to the free inspection of 
strangers. 

Immediately above Neuwied lies a beautiful woody 
island in the Rhine, and opposite it on the left bank is 
the small town of Weissenthurm, This was the point 
at which Julius Cesar crossed the Rhine with a Roman 
army when marching into Germany, the construction 
of a bridge for this purpose being favoured by the island 
in the middle of the stream. The same spot was se- 
lected by General Hoche for crossing the Rhine with a 
French republican army in 1797, and this bold exploit 
he safely effected, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the Austrian forces. Having died a few days after- 
wards, as is alleged by poison, while in the career of 
victory, the army he commanded afterwards erected 
an obelisk to his memory, on the rising ground above 
Weissenthurm, overlooking the point in the river 
where the passage was accomplished. It bears the 
short and sufficient inscription in French —“ The 
army of the Sambre and Meuse, to its General-in- 
chief Hoche.” 

Passing onwards, and following a slight bend in the 
Rhine, we come to modern chateau and town of 


Engers, embosomed in trees on the right bank, and a 
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short way beyond it, on a rising ground, is the large 
and busy town of Beudorf. Sain with its extensive 
iron-works lie among the hills behind. Several towns 
are meanwhile passed on the left bank, and we now 
reach one of the largest islands occurring on the 
whole course of the river; it is called Neiderwerth, 
and has a village on the side opposite the right bank 
of the river, where stands the ancient and populous 
town of Valendar. An island of inferior dimensions, 
called Graswerth, is adjacent. A few other villages 
ave passed, the islands are left behind, and, entering 
a eapacious reach in the river, we have before us the 
striking spectacle of the lofty battlemented heights of 
Ehrenbreitsen on the right bank, and the turrets and 
walls of Coblentz, rising from the plain at the mouth 
of the Moselle, on the left. Looking beyond, between 
these objects, we see the majestic Rhine rolling to- 
wards us, and bounded in the distance with scenery as 
icturesque and beautiful as that through which we 
e passed, 


READINGS IN PETER PINDAR. 
CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

Sm Josern Banks, the amiable President of the 
Royal Society, was a favourite subject for the satiric 
muse of Pindar. The gravity which science some- 
times shows in treating trifles, had excited the ridicule 
of our poet, who seems to have had little of the philo- 
sopher about him, He has a poementitled Sir Joseph 
Banks and the Emperor of Morocco, entirely devoted 
to the burlesquing of the worthy knight’s passion for 
natural history. First there is an earnest prayer of 
Sir Joseph, that the earth be covered with a new 
Egyptian plague of flies, merely that he might be en- 
abled to make up his museum. Monsters, he avows, 
are his especial delight. He wishes feathers to be 
turned into hair—legs to be made where legs were 
never seen—reptiles, born with claws, to be instantly 
supplied with paws instead, adorned with human nails 
—their eyes to be transplanted from their heads to 
their tails—and a new race of butterflies to be created 
without a head, such butterflies to be called from him- 
self. Then he goes forth on a search for some of the 
last-mentioned insects, and has the singular luck to 
fall in with one of the kind called the Emperor of 
Morocco. His joy is likened to that of Archimedes 
with his “I have found it,” and to many other things, 
and he forthwith commences a pursuit. 
“ Lightly with winnowing wing, amid the land, 

His Moorish Majesty in cireles flew! 
With sturdy striding legs, and outstretch’d hand, 

The virtuoso did his prey pursue. 
He strikes—he misses—strikes again—he grins, 
And sees in thought the monarch fix’d with pins; 
Sees him on wad giving up the ghost, 
Nail’d like a hawk or martyr to a post. 
Oft fell Sir Joseph on the slipp’ry plain, 
Like patriot Eden—fell to rise again ; 
The Emp’ror, smiling, sported on before. 

Like Phebus coursing Daphne was the chase ; 

But not so was the meaning of the race ; 
Sir Joseph ran to kill, uot kiss, the Moor. 
Again to earth Sir Joseph fell so flat, 

at as the flattest of the flounder race ! 

Down with Sir Joseph dropp’d his three-cock’d hat, 

Most nobly sharing in his friend’s disgrace. 
Again he springs, with hope and ardour pale, 
And blowing like the fish baptis’d a whale ; 
Darting his arms now here, now there, so wild, 
With all the e raptures of a child, 
Who with b anxious eye a bauble views, 
And, capering legs and hands, the toy pursues, 
A countryman, who, from a lane, 

Had mark’d Sir Joseph, running, tumbling, sweating, 
Stretching his hands and arms, like one insane, 

And with those arms the air around him beating, 
To no ieular opinion leaning, 
Of such maneeuvre could not guess the meaning. 
At length the president, all foam and muck, 
Quite out of breath, and out of luck, 
Pursu’d the flying monarch to the place 
Where stood this countryman, with marv'ling face. 
Now through the hedge, exactly like a horse, 
Wild plung’d the president with all his foree, 

His brow in sweat, his soul in perturbation ; 
Mindless of trees, and bushes, and the brambles, 
Head over heels into the lane he scrambles, 

Where Hob stood lost in wide-mouth’d speculation ! 
‘Speak,’ roar’d the president, ‘ this instant—say, 
Hast seen, hast seen, my lad, this way, 

The Emp’ror of Moroceo pass ?” 
Hob to the insect-hunter nought reply’d, 
But shook his head, = sympathieing sigh’d, 

* Alas! 


Poor gentleman, I’m sorry for ye ; 

And pity much your upper story !” 

Lo! down the lane alert the Emp’ror flew, 

And struck once more Sir Joseph's hawk-like view ; 
And now he mounted o’er a garden wall ! 

In rush’d Sir Joseph at the garden door, 

Knock'd down the gard’ner—what could man do more ? 
And left him, as he chose, to rise or sprawl. 

O’er peerless hyacinths our hero rush’d ; 

Through tulips and anemonies push’d, 
Breaking a hundred necks at ev'ry spring : 

On bright carnations, blushing on their banks, 

With desp’rate hoof he trod, and mow’d down ranks, 
Such vast ambition urg’d to seize the king! 


Bell glasses, all so thick, were tumbled o’er ; 
And, lo! the cries, so shrill, of many a score, 
A sad and fatal stroke proclaim'd ; 
The scarecrow, all so red, was overturn’d ; 
His vanish’d hat, and wig, and head, he mourn’d, 

And much, indeed, the man of straw was maim’d ! 
Yet, not content with feats like these, 

He tumbled o’er a hive of bees ; 

Out rush’d the host, and wonder’d from their souls, 
What dev'l dar’d dash their house about their polls. 
Like the grand Louis, whose fierce heart was sueh, 

As made him like a football kick the Duteh ! 

But soon the small, heroic, injur’d nation 

ay the author of their obligation ; 

And, to repay it, round him rush’d the swarm: 
Prodigious was the buz about his ears ! 

With all their venom did they push their spears ; 

But, lo! they work’d him not one grain of harm ! 
Yet did no god nor godling intervene, 

By way of screen ! 
The happy head their pointed spears defy’d, 
Strong, like old Homer’s shields, in tough bull hide, 

And brass well temper’d, to support the shock ! 
The bees their disappointed vengeance mourn’d, 
And from their fierce attack, fatigu’d, return’d, 

Believing they had storm’d a barber's block. 
What was thought death and tortures by the clan, 
Was only tickling the great man! 

Thus round big Ajax rag’d the Trojan host, 
Who might as well, indeed, have drubb’d a post. 
The gard’ner now for just revenge up sprung, 
O’erwhelm’d with wonderment and dung, 

And fiercely in his turn pursu’d the knight! 
From bed to bed, full tilt the champions rac’d, 
This chas’d the Knight, the Knight the Emp’ror chas’d, 

Who scal’d the walls, alas! and vanish’d out of sight 
To find the empress, p’rhaps, and tell her grace 

The merry history of the chase. 

At length the gard’ner, swell’d with rage and dolour, 
O’ertaking, grasps Sir Joseph by the collar, 

And blest with fav’rite oaths, abundance show’rs : 
* Villain,’ he cry’d, ‘ beyond example ! 

Just like a cart-horse on my beds to trample! 

More than your soul is worth, to kill my flow’rs ! 
See how your two vile hoofs have made a wreck— 
Look, rascal, at each beauty’s broken neck !” 
Mindless of humbled fiow’rs, so freely kill’d, 

Although superior to his soul declar’d, 

And vegetable blood profusely spill’d, 

Superior, too, to all reward ; 

Mindless of all the gard’ner’s plaintive strains, 
The Emp‘ror’s form monopolis’d his brains. 
At length he spoke, in sad despairing tones, 

* Gone is my soul’s desire, for ever gone 

* Who's gone the gard’ner straight reply’d 
‘The Emp’ror, sir,’ with tears, Sir Joseph ery’d ; 

‘The Emperor of Moroeco—thought nly own! 

To unknown fields behold the monarch fly! 

Zounds! not to catch him, what an ass was I!” 

His eyes the gard’ner, full of horror, stretch’d, 

And then a groan, a monstrous groan he fetch’d, 
Contemplating around his ruin’d wares ; 

And now he let Sir Joseph’s collar go ; 

And now he bray’d aloud with bitterest woe, 
* Mad, madder than the maddest of March hares !’ 

* 


But now the gard‘ner, terrified, began 
To think himself too near a man 
In so Peg-Nicholson a situation ; 
And, happy from a madman to escape, 
He left him without bow, or nod, or scrape, 
Like Jeremiah ’midst his Lamentation.” 
Many of our readers will readily recollect another 
on Sir Joseph, descriptive of an experiment of 
is on a certain insect, to ascertain by boiling if that 
insect and the lobster were the same animal, Fifteen 
hundred are boiled, but not one turns red ; so that at 
the last the disappointed president bursts out with an 
exclamation, more emphatic than elegant, which it 
were as well not to repeat in this place, but with which 
almost all who read these pages must be familiar. 
Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, and John Nichols, 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, were g the other 
private subjects of the muse of Pindar. He also wrote 
many political pasquils on Mr Pitt and other members 
of the government or friends of the king, particularly 
George Rose and Mr (now Lord) Rolle. Contrary, 
however, to what might have been expected, he did 
not join the friends of the French Revolution: he 
even took pains to avow the opposite sentiments by a 
satireon Thomas Paine. We cannot, at present, enter 
further into his writings, which, in 1797, amounted 
to three considerable volumes, Before this period, 
though by no means a penurious liver, he had been 
enabled by his success as an author to make a consi- 
derable purchase in the funds, But a severe asthma, 
brought on by excess, threatened to allow him a very 
short time to enjoy the fruits of his mdustry and talent, 
It was at this time that his booksellers, Messrs Robin- 
son, Golding, and Walker, conceived a wish to pur- 
chase the copyright of his various productions, He 
was willing to have parted with this for four or five 
hundred pounds; but the booksellers, confident that 
he could not live many months, preferred an arrange- 
ment by which he was to enjoy an annuity of L.250, 
payable half-yearly. This was agreed to, and Peter 
retreated into his native Devonshire, to seek reno- 
vated health or a grave. The effect was magical. 
His constitution rallied, and he returned in a few 
months to London, with a healthiness of aspect which 
his booksellers could not behold without the most 
serious alarm, They made an effort to break through 
the engagement, but after a long litigation were com- 


pletely baffied. Peter enjoyed the pension for twenty- 
three years, and survived every one of the three men 
who had calculated so securely on his immediate death, 
; Peter, like all other professed satirists, detested sa- 
tire which was aimed at himself. The terms in which 
he was alluded to in Mr Gifford’s Baviad and Meviad 
provoked him to a personal attack upon that gentle- 
man in @ bookseller’s shop in Piccadilly ; in which, 
if we recollect the story rightly, he was worsted. 
In his latter years he had the misfortune to lose his 
sight, but his health continued good to the last, and 
he expired of a mere exhaustion of nature, on the 14th 
of February 1819, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
His works have since been reprinted in five volumes, 
but they are now quite out of the market. As already 
mentioned, their interest was chiefly of a temporary 
and local kind, while in point of taste they do not, as 
a whole, form suitable reading for the present genera~ 
tion. Nevertheless, he who would wish to arrive at a 
clear notion of the history of the middle part of the 
reign of George III., must not omit to read the poems 
of Peter Pindar. Their prominent feature as satires 
is the constant pene and drollery of the style, 
joined to much harshness and coarseness of expression, 
Personally, Wolcot was not a pure or high-minded 
man, but yet capable of doing generous things. One 
thing is very conspicuous about him—that all his 
eccentricities are purely English. If we cannot quite 
approve of him, we yet feel that what we disapprove of 
18 cognate to ourselves and our country, and thus is 
not altogether out of the pale of a national sympathy. 


FORTUNE’S FROLICS. 

A NUMBER of years ago, there came to reside in the 
city of Bath a worthy elderly gentleman and his wife ; 
she was nervous, and he was gouty. Having no 
children, they had begun to languish in the coun- 
try; but now they had the pleasure of thinking 
that the lady’s nerves would be strengthened; and 
that the celebrated waters, combined with the ce- 
lebrated doctors, would, without fail, dislodge the 
gout, Leaving part of their establishment at Hill- 
berry Lodge, they only brought with them their trusty 
thrifty housekeeper, Mrs Deacon, who had been almost 
from time immemorial in the family, and had the in- 
terest of her master and mistress at heart, After 
being comfortably settled at Bath, both of the invalids 
began to find the change of air beneficial to them, and 
with plenty of money they did not want for society, 
Mr Hillberry being exceedingly hospitable and fond 
of good living, of which the gout bore excellent testi- 
mony. 

If matters went on placidly above stairs, it was 
more than could be said for the lower regions. “ War 
to the knife” had been declared between Mrs Deacon 
and every succeeding cook, for in the space of a month 
she had engaged and turned off three. The waste and 
extravagance of the Bath cooks was almost beyond 
belief. The pounds of butter that disappeared in a 
twinkling, the knots of sugar, the heads of cloves and 
nutmegs, was enough to drive a saint distracted, and 
there were nothing but murmurs and complaints from 
day to day. The gold ear-rings and lace veils gave 
proof positive as to what purpose their plunder was 
devoted, and Mrs Deacon believed, that if there was 
one set of people above another that deserved condign 
punishment, it was the cooks of Bath, The worthy 
old couple were much annoyed by this long-continued 
warfare and the bitter complaints of the housekeeper, 
and they both agreed, that, were it not for the cooks, 
Bath would have been without a fault, and they were 
almost afraid to meet Mrs Deacon in the morning 
with her list of grievances, and her schemes for 
bringing about a reform, At length, after a dread- 
ful blow-up between Mrs Deacon and Molly, the 
former wrought up to the highest pitch, and on 
the point of boiling over, she came to axnounce to 
her master and mistress that another Bath cook was 
out of the question, and that next morning she in- 
tended going off to Bristol, to sce if she could find 
a girl there that would suit he purpose, Leave was 
asked and obtained, and away drove Mrs Deacon 
in the coach, and in due time was set down at the 
abode of an old friend of hers, the wife of a confec- 
tioner, and into her ear did Mrs Deacon pour her man 
grievances, Mrs Carey not only sympathised wi 
the afflicted housekeeper, but set on foot inquiries for 
a cleanly, good-tempered, active girl, who would do as 
she was desired ; and at length the wished-for person 
was found in Barbara, or she was better known by 
the cognomen of Baby; her station in life was nothing 
higher than that of cleaning out the market every 
Saturday, where the old woman with whom she lived 
kept a stall, By common consent, Barbara was pro- 
nounced a good steady girl, of whom no one knew any 
ill—hard-working, and of a most civil obliging temper. 
Mrs Deacon was as pleased as possible at the favour- 
able account given of Baby ; so that when a fat, fair, 
fresh-coloured damsel, with blue eyes and light auburn 
hair, presented herself to the housekeeper, she was 
perfectly satisfied. No ear-rings, no curls dangling 
from each side of her face, but with tresses braided, 
and a neat mob-cap, dark gown, and snow-white hand- 
kerchief and apron. An arrangement was soon made, 
and Mrs Deacon left Bristol in triumph with her trea 
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sure, bidding defiance to the cooks of Bath, from this 
time hence. 

Mrs Deacon was determined to make Baby a first- 
rate cook, and, fortunately, she had good materials to 
work upon, for although Barbara was at first as- 
tounded at the variety of saucepans, stewpans, pots, and 
kettles, of every shape and dimension, yet, by dint 
of attention under Mrs Deacon’s management, she 
never required to be twice told the same thing. The 
harmony that reigned above and below was quite de- 
lightful to the old couple—no complaints of the inso- 
lence and extravagance of servants. Barbara was a 
treasure above all price. Four months after Barbara 
had entered her new service, the old lady was taken ill ; 
she required constant attendance, and she was occa- 
sionally rather fretful, Mrs Deacon did not feel herself 
— to sitting up night after night. Barbara, who 
felt grateful to her benefactress, tendered her services, 
when she made herself so useful, that the old lady 
preferred her to Deacon. Barbara was never sleepy ; 
she was never seen with a frown upon her face, no 


matter how unreasonable her mistress might be ; she 
never bounced about the room as the housemaid did, but | 
walked in so cautious a manner that her step was not | 
heard. In spite, however, of the celebrity of the Bath | 
doctors, the old lady died, recommending Barbara to | 
the care of the old gentleman, and in her will leav- | 
ing her faithful attendant a handsome present. Such 
proofs of regard were enough to have raised a little 
envy on the part of Mrs Deacon, had not Barbara borne 

© prosperity in the meekest manner possible, and 
still continued her plain simple style of dress and mo- 
dest demeanour. 

Mrs Deacon, soon after the death of her mistress, 
fell into bad health, and her native air was recom- 
mended to her, and she set off for Devonshire, leaving 
Barbara to take care of her master, whose gout had 
been rather troublesome ; but Barbara was so gentle 
in wrapping up his gouty foot, and so well adjusted his 
velvet shoe without giving him pain, that he began to 
consider Barbara as great a treasure as his wife had 
done. And he thought within himself, what would 
become of me if Barbara should leave me, or, for in- 
stance, if she should marry ?—and now I think of it, I 
suspect the grocer’s foreman is looking after her. Bar- 
bara is very good-looking and sweet-tempered. Thus 
did the old gentleman cogitate, day after day, upon the 
sere of Barbara leaving him, until at length 

e determined to make Barbara his own by the firmest 
of ties; and, to the astonishment of the damsel, he 
proposed to marry her. She had no particular at- 
tachment to any one, and they soon settled the affair, 
to the amazement of all Bath, which was quite in an 
uproar upon the occasion. If he had been a poor 
man, nobody would have given themselves any con- 
cern about him ; but for the rich Mr Hillberry to de- 
grade himself, was scandalous. 

Barbara was as good a wife as she had been a ser- 
vant, and conducted herself so much to the satisfaction 
of her husband, that, at his death, which took place 
some years after, he left all his wealth to his widow, 
who had in a short time admirers and lovers even 
amongst the nobility. One of those who had been 
among the first to blame old Hillberry for marrying 
Baby, actually proposed for her hand; but she a 
“That she knew that he only wanted her money; but 
that, when she did marry, it should be to a man who 
would esteem and be kind to her.” Barbara kept her 
word. She made a rational second choice, and enjoyed 
all the happiness her good conduct deserved. 


HEROES. 

It were well if there were fewer heroes ; for I scarcely 
ever heard of any but did more mischief than good. These 
overgrown mortals commonly use their will with their 
right hand, and their reason with their left. Their pride 
ia their title, and their power puts them in possession. 
Their pomp is furnished from rapine, and their scarlet is 
dyed with human blood. If wrecks, and ruins, and de- 
solation ef kingdoms, are marks of greatness, why do not 
we worship 4 tempest, and erect a statue to the plague ? 
_— upon an earthquake is every jot as reason- 
al 


le as upon such conquests as these.—Pearls of Great 
Price, edited by Mr J. Elmes. 


CAUSES OF CONJUGAL QUARREL. 

For Pope’s exquisite good sense take the following, 
which is a master-piece :—* Nothing hinders the constant 
agreement of people who live together but mere vanity 
—a secret insisting upon what they think their dignity 
or merit, and inward expectation of such an over-measure 
of deference and regard as answers to their own extrava- 
pant false scale, and which nobody can pay, because none 

t themselves can tell readily to what pitch it amounts 
to.” Thousands of houses would be happy to-morrow if 
this passage were written in letters oF gold over the 
mantel-piece, and the offenders could have the courage 


to apply it to themselyes.— Morning Chronicle, 


LATE STOPPAGE OF RIVERS IN THE 
SOUTH OF SCOTLAND. 

Mosr of our readers have probably read the accounts 
which appeared in the newspapers of a simultaneous 
stoppage of the rivers Teviot, Clyde, and Nith, on the 
27th of November last ; yet, as many may not have 
heard of it, and few may have paid to it the attention 
which it deserves, we are glad to have the opportunity 
afforded us of bringing the circumstance under the especial 
notice of our readers. It has, we are glad to find, been 
taken up, as a subject worthy of scientific investigation ; 
and in this we have been invited to assist, by endeavouring 
to procure information from any of our readers who may 
be able to afford it. The phenomenon, it is suspected, is 
attributable to some agent or cause which had acted over 
a very extensive range of country, and which, probably, 
produced similar effects, in many other places besides the 
banks of the three rivers above specified. We trust that 
if such effects were perceived by any of our readers, they 
will be so obliging as accede to the proposal and the re- 
quest with which we conclude the present notice. 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 27th of November 
last, about six o'clock, the miller of Maxwellheugh Mill, 
situated on the Teviot, near its confluence with the Tweed, 
perceived a great diminution taking place in the water 
which flowed through his mill-course. At eight o’clock 
the water altogether ceased to flow. Thinking that the 
sluice had fallen down, or that the cauld [dam] had given 
way, he went up to the cauld, and found, much to his 
surprise, that there was hardly any water in the river. 
There were here and there a few pools, where there were 
hollows in the channel ; but there was no longer a run- 
ning stream. The channel continued dry for four or five 
hours—after which the water began gradually to flow, 
till the waters reached the same level they were at pre- 
viously. At this place the Teviot is on an average about 
fifty feet wide, and two feet deep. 

The same phenomenon took place in the Nith, in the 
parish of Durrisdeer, at Enterkinefoot. The channel wag 
so dry, that a person could have walked across without 
wetting his stockings. 

It was observed also in the Clyde, a little above New 
Lanark. The extensive cotton-mills at that place were 
for some hours stopped, in consequence of an entire ces- 
sation of the current. Numbers of fish were caught with 
the hand, and many persons walked across without wet- 
ting so much as the soles of their feet. 

The above particulars we have taken from the news- 
papers, aud we do not vouch for their perfect accuracy ; 
but we have no reason to doubt it, as the statements have 
not been contradicted. 

It appears that the same phenomenon has occurred 
frequently before. In the Teviot, it is known to have 
occurred at least five times between the years 1748 and 
1787. It happened also in the Clyde in the year 1787, 
and within a few days of its occurrence in the Teviot : 
and it is remarkable, that, in regard to both of these rivers, 
the part of the channel where their waters disappeared, 
turns out to be the very place where they disappeared 
last month. But there are several other rivers, both in 
England and in Scotland, where the same phenomenon 
has been observed within the last half century. 

We feel satisfied that our readero will share with ns 
an extreme anxiety to discover, if possible, the cause of 
this singular phenomenon: and we will now explain to 
them in what way they can be instrumental in assisting 
in this discovery. 

The first object should be to obtain a minute and accu- 
rate account of all the facts apparently connected with 
the phenomenon, at the places where it was observed. 
We are happy to learn that steps have been taken for 
this purpose by persons well qualified for such an inquiry. 
But as it is just possible, that even they may not have 
gathered up all the circumstances calculated to throw 
light on the subject, our readers in these quarters would 
do well to note down, ere it fades from their memories, 
any thing particular which they observed. : . 

e may now allude to the different theories which 
have been started to account for the phenomenon, be- 
cause they will immediately show the importance of 

thering together as many facts as possible. It is A 
facts alone that these theories will be confirmed or refuted. 

Some persons ascribe the phenomenon to a severe frost 
which occurred on the morning of Nov. 27, and which, it 
is said, froze up the streamlets and springs that supplied 
the rivers where the phenomenon was observed. We 
cannot see how, on any philosophical principles, the 
effect here stated would follow from such a cause. But, 
even if it were sufficient to produce it, then the same phe- 
nomenon should have occurred in the Tweed, the Jed, 
and all the rivers where the frost reached. Moreover, it 
should be observed every winter, and it = to have 
been very strikingly observed last winter. ides, the 
waters should, after the frost gave way, have risen consi- 
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derably above their usual level, which, it is said, was not 
the case. 


We have adverted to these inferences from the theory 
just mentioned, in order to show how its truth or false- 
hood may be tested ; and many of our readers may be in 
possession of facts which will supply this test. 

Another theory has been proposed, which, we confess, 
appears much more probable. It is suggested, that a 
fissure may have been formed under or across the chan- 
nels of the above rivers, into which their waters found 
their way. The current would thus cease to flow in its 
ordinary channel until the fissure closed, or was filled up 
by the sediment and water poured into it. The fissure 
might be either a crack across the country, or a local 
sinking of the d. It is well known that earthquakes 
frequently produce such effects ; and there are few years, 
in which, in some parts of Scotland and England, the 
shock of an earthquake is not felt. When the Clyde 
stopped in January 1787, a rivulet in the parish of Strath- 
blane, in Stirlingshire, which drove a mill, also disappear- 
ed. On the same day, the shock of an earthquake was very 
sensibly felt in Glasgow and its neighbourhood. Whether 
or not at either of these places any fissures were observed, 
into which the streams flowed for a time, we have been 
unable to learn. That there are fissures, or slips (as the 
geologists call them), which every where intersect the 
crust of the earth, is well known to every collier and 
miner ; and that there are such fissures in that part of 
the channel of the Clyde, where its waters have repeatedly 
disappeared (namely, between the uppermost fall and 
Corra Linn), is extremely probable. It might be thought, 
however, that, if a crack was produced, sufficient to allow 
the waters of a large river to escape, it would soon be 
discovered. But it is quite possible, that, after the lapse 
of a few hours, the crack might close again, and leave 
scarcely any external traces of its existence. Still, we 
cannot help thinking that some traces should be disco- 
verable ; and this is just one of the points, on which our 
provincial readers may be able to afford information. 

We shall conclude by suggesting one or two points, to 
which, if any of our readers would be so obliging as to 
investigate the subject, their attention may be directed ; 
and we doubt not, other points will occur to themselves. 

1. Have phenomena, similar to those which occurred 
in the Teviot, the Clyde, and the Nith, on the 27th of 
November last, been observed, on the same day, or about 
the same time, in any other rivers in Great Britain ? 

2. If so, at what hour were they first observed, and 
how long did they continue ? 

3. Where is the highest place, in the course of the 
river, where its waters disappeared ? 

4. Was any crack, or fissure, or sinking, or disturbance 
of the ground, visible at that place ? 

5. Was the shock of an earthquake felt, any where, 
about the period above mentioned ? 

6. Was there much or any ice on the river, or its 
tributaries, where the aforesaid phenomenon occurred ? 

7. When the water to flow again, did it rise to a 
higher level than it had at previously ? 

8. Is there any appearance of a slip, fault, dyke, or 
trouble in the strata, at or near the place where the waters 
began to disappear ? 

9. Has this phenomenon, or any thing similar to it, 
been observed in former years—and when ? 

We may also repeat the queries 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, with 
regard to the stoppage of the Teviot, Clyde, and Nith; 
for on the subjects of those queries with regard to the 
phenomenon of the 27th of November, we are as yet un- 
informed. 

If any of our readers can oblige us with information on 
the above points, and send it to our office in Edinburgh, 
we can assure them that it will be much appreciated ; 
and it will be immediately communicated to a quarter 
whore good use will be made of it for the purpose of expis- 
cating the true cause of the above singular phenomenon. 


THE DEBTOR. 

The man is in debt ; he is obliged to look in the face 
ple, and perhaps poor people, whom he cannot pay. 
tis a situation infinitely irritating and mortifying. e 
are a people, I know, to a proverb reckless of debt—reck- 
less, at least, about plunging into it ; but no man can be 
in it, and find the situation an easy one. No man can, 
without passing, I had almost said, through worse than 
urgatorial torments, become callous to the demand for 
payment. It turns the whole of life into a scene of misery 
and mortification—makes its whole business and action 
a series of sacrifices, and shifts, and subterfuges. Home 
itself—the last refuge of virtue and —the very home 
that has lost its independence in its splendour, that is 
not protected from the intrusive step and contemptuous 
tone of the unsatisfied creditor—has lost its charm. It 
is no longer a sanctuary ; and is but too likely to be for- 
saken for other resorts. Many a man, not only in the 
city but in the country, has gone down in character and 
self-respect, in virtue and hope, under the accumulated 
weight of these overwhelming embarrassments.— Dewey, 

an American writer. 


The present number of the Journal completes the seventh 
volume of the work, for which a title-page and copious index are 
prepared, and may be had on application to the Publishers or 
their Agents, at the usual price of a number. Any odd or past 
numbers of the Journal can also be had for the purpose of com- 
pleting sets. 
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